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thousand educators, meeting at the 
Atlantic City annual conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators, of the Na- 
tional Education Association and some 60 affiliate 
organizations, were told by educational leaders 
that, unless the use of films and other audio-visual 
aids was accelerated in institutions of learning it 
would be impossible for the average student to 
cover the necessary academic courses within the 
prescribed time limits. 

Although the part that could be played in educa- 
tion by films, filmstrips etc. was not the main theme 
of the conference it was obvious that more and 
more educators were inclined to take the view the 
teacher shortage (an estimated 130,000 next year) 
could only be alleviated in the immediate present by 
the use of audio-visual aids. For the first time in the 
history of this convention a practical demonstration 
of audio-visual materials in the classroom was given 
by Walter A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison; and 
Mr. Bruce Findlay, of Los Angeles, with the aid of 
slides, proved to the delegates that if only a meager 


OF FILMS IN 
SCHOOLS 


A.AS.A.’s new president, Willard E. Goslin 
(left) is a University of Missouri man; life 
member of N.E.A.; has been superintendent 
of Schools for Minneapolis, Minn. since 1944. 
. . . Retiring president Herold C. Hunt, Uni- 
versity of Michigan (right), is superinten- 
dent of Schools, appointed 1947, for Chi- 
cage, Ill. 


two hours a semester were saved by the use of 
films, 8000 student days would be saved in a year in 
a school system of 10,000 pupils. When sdhicel were 
really aware of the tremendous new educational 
force of audio-visual materials, it would be quite 
possible to save at least one hour per student per 


day. (Continued on Page 4) 


ANFA Meets N. Y. April 22 


Att branches of the non-theatrical film industry — 
will be represented at the annual convention of 

the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Assn. to be held at 
the Hotel New Yorker from April 22nd through the 


25th. (See Story Page 3) 


New 16mm Annual Award 


So important is the part being played by the 
16mm film in promoting public relations between 
manufacturer and consumer that the Boston Univer- 
sity has instituted a special annual award for the 
best film of this character shown throughout New - 
England during any year. (See Story Page 3) 
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they’re easy-to-use... 
economical... educationally excellent! 


Here’s a sure way to improve your whole audio-visual 
program: Add these outstanding slidefilms produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. Each series is richly 
packed with authentic facts . . . all interestingly and memo- 
rably presented. Each is based on advanced educational prin- 
ciples. Each is a superb teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are the product of 
18 years’ experience in making famous EBFilms for the class- 
room. All the study, research and technical skill that have 
made EBFilms the leaders among classroom motion pictures 
have gone into the preparation of these carefully selected 
slidefilms. Write for full details on our free 10-day approval 
plan ...and see for yourself how valuable EB Slidefilms are 
both as independent teaching projects and as effective review 
work with EBFilms. 


SLIDEFILMS COME idefilm Series is based on instructive presentations 
widely used EBFilms coveringthe familiar animals . . . universally 

same fields and utilizes the ex- popular as EBFilms ... now 
Each EB Slidefilm Series is ed ceptional advantages of the slide- —_ available in this EB Slidefilm Se- 
in a book-type container . ibly film technique to teach these sub- _ries. 8 separate Slidefilms: The 
labelled for filing. Resume of the jects: The Heart and Circula- Horse; Gray Squirrel; Three Lit- 
content of each slidefilm is on the sion; Digestion of Foods; Foods tle Kittens; Shep—The Farm Dog; 
inside cover, and spare holes are end Nutrition; The Eyes and Black Bear Twins; Elepbants; 
provided for additional slidefilms. ‘Their Care; The Teeth; Care of | Goats; Common Animals of the 
y the Feet; Body Defenses against Woods. 

Disease; Reproduction among 
Mammals. 


USING NUMBERS—A completely new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Introduces the use of and creates 
an understanding of numbers in a way that makes learn- 
ing fun. Series includes the following individual slide- 
films: Counting to 5; Counting to 10; Reading Numbers 
to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10's to 30; 

‘Counting by 10’s to 50; Counting by 10’s to 80; Counting 
by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 15; Counting from 
15 to 20; Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 
100; Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE U. S.— Geography of 
the United States presented interestingly and understand- 
ably in easy-to-use slidefilms. Also ideal for use in the 
study of American history, economics, problems of de- 
iculture, English and social studies. Series in- 
cludes: The Northeastern States; The Southeastern States; 
The Middle States; The Southwestern States; The Nortb- 
western States; The Far Western States. 


CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS — Each of these eight EB 
Slidefilms presents the daily lives of interesting children 
. . . dramatically and authentically. The whole series suc- 
cessfully promotes the same broad understanding achieved 
in the 16mm. sound motion pictures from which they 
were so skillfully adapred. Series includes: Mexfcan Chil- 
dren; Colonial Children; French-Canadian Children; 
Eskimo Children; Navajo Children; Children of Hol- 
land; Children of Switzerland; Children of China. 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO ‘‘ ILLINOIS 
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| 
"Jack pays Miss Allen a doifor bill 
Jane poys pennies 
e Who pays more Jock or Jone? 
The ranc! supply nearly a third tion's 
beef cattle 
t Little Sister likes to visit the store. | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


New 16mm Annual Awards Made 


bons first of these awards was made at the 
recent 5th Annual Founders’ Day celebra- 
tions when THE MIRACLE OF PARADISE 
VALLEY, a film on accident prevention, was 
yoted the winner. Sponsored by the Sinclair 
Refining Company, New York, and made by 
Wilding Pictures Productions, it was judged 
the best of the eighteen entries by a com- 
mittee of film producers, educators and public 
relations officials. 

RED WAGON, sponsored by Swift and Com- 
pany, and produced by the erstwhile Ameri- 
can Film Center, was placed second: and 
PUEBLO BOY, sponsored by the Ford Motor 
Company and produced by Transfilm Produc- 
tions, New York, third. THE WORLD IS 
RICH, sponsored by British Film Services and 
produced by Paul Rotha, received a special 
commendation. 

The decision was announced at the Founders’ 
Day divisional meeting on the use of Motion 
Pictures in Business and Public Relations by 
Malcolm Kingsberg, president of RKO Thea- 
ters Inc., New York. 

Theme of the principle speeches was the 
“Social Responsibilities of American Leader- 
ship” and the speakers included J. Arthur 
Rank, British Film Producer; David Sarnoff, 
president, Radio Corporation of America; Paul 
G. Hoffman, President, Studebaker Corp; 
Prof. J. Sterling Livingstone, Harvard Business 
School; Charles B. MacKay, The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co: Ed- 
. ward W. Palmer, The New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co; E. P. Oxnard, Lever Bros; 
William Roberts, Shell Oil Co: Robert Fox, 
Beacon Oil Co; Robert Clair, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company; Spyros P. Skouras, presi- 
dent, Twentieth Century Fox; Louis de Roche- 
mont, producer; Arthur H. DeBrae, Director, 
Community Service, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Paul Reed, of the Rochester City school 
system, speaking on “Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation, Their Contributions and Potentiali- 
ties,” dealt largely with the contribution that 
the newly organized Film Council of America 
(see FILM NEWS, Nov.-Dec. issue) can 
make for all kinds of groups to use films 
intelligently and to the advantage of the 
community. 

The way that films and other means of 
audio-visual information are drawing together 
diverse groups and organizations in the busi- 
ness and community fields generally is evi- 
denced by the list of sponsors of this event: 
Advertising Club of Boston, American College 
Public Relations Association, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, Better Business Bureau, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston Chapter, 
Society for Advancement of Management, 
Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Boston Professional Chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi, Boston Trade Association Executives, 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of 


Boston, Engineering Societies of New England, 
Graphic Arts Institute of New England, 
Greater Boston Development Committee, In- 
dustrial Relations Council of Metropolitan 
Boston, Institute of Modern Art, Massachusetts 
Industrial Editors’ Association, Massachusetts 
Press Association, Massachusetts State C.1.O., 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
Massachusetts Teaching Aids Society, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, District No. 
1, New England Committee on Radio in Edu- 
cation, New England Council, Professional 
Women’s Club, Public Relations Committee of 
the Greater Boston Community Council, Retail 
Trade Board, Smaller Business Association of 
New England. 


e e 
Latin on Film 
66" HE Use of Audio-Visual Aids” was the 
topic of the 22nd Annual Conference 
of the Secondary Education Board, an organi- 


zation of independent schools, held at the 
Hotel New Yorker recently. 


Dr. Melvin D. Brodshaug, Vice-President 
in Charge of Research, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, in his keynote address “The World 
Needs Effective Communication,” discussed 
what the ordinary citizen must know in the 
world of today and the task of the schools in 
teaching the essentials of a modern education. 
He contrasted the effectiveness and imme- 
diateness of films with former procedures in 
which new information dribbled down through 
the discovery by the scientist, the reading of 
the paper before professional colleagues, pub- 
lication in a national organ, acceptance by 
other scientists, appearance in a college text, 
teaching of future teachers and, 15 years later, 
its apearance in school texts. 

During the two-day forum, section meetings 
were held on the use of audio-visual aids in 
art, English, science, mathematics, religion, 
social studies, music, modern languages, and 
Latin in the primary schools. 

Curious as to how audio-visual aids could 
be used in a subject like Latin, this reporter 
wandered into that section and heard Richard 
Walker, instructor at the Bronxville Senior 
School, tell how he makes and uses his own 
aids. He believes that presenting a whole page 
of Caesar encourages the pupil to attack it 
crossword puzzle style. To make the pupil 
translate for sense, Mr. Walker types out a line 
of Latin text, phrase for phrase; photographs 
a sentence or frame with a title maker; thus 
produces his own slide films at very little 
cost. For purposes of drill he photographs 
the English translation of the text for use 
alternately with the Latin, and sets of questions 
and answers on the text in both languages for 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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John Grierson, as was generally ex- 
pected in film circles, has been appoint- 
ed controller of the Central Office of 
Information, i.e. in charge of British 
Government films: planning, production, 
distribution. Officially he will sever his 
connection as director of mass communi- 


cations and public information for 
UNESCO—which position he took on 
a temporary basis, to assist in organiz- 
ing the work—but will continue to serve 
UNESCO in a voluntary capacity. 


Rank’s U.S. Visit 


J ARTHUR RANK, Britain’s No. 1 pro- 
* ducer of entertainment and educational 
motion pictures, arrived in New York recently 
on his annual visit of conference with the 
American representatives of his interests on 
this side of the water. 


At a press interview he expressed the con- 
viction that a more satisfactory U. S. film 
tax solution than that imposed by the British 
Government would be found. “When our two 
peoples really get together,” he said, “they 
always manage to work things out to their 
mutual benefit.” (Ed. Note: Through Eric 
Johnson of the Motion Picture Association of 
America a new and satisfactory agreement has 
since been concluded with the British Excise 
authorities. ) 


Mr. Rank was awarded an honorary degree 


at Boston University; later left for the West 
Coast. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ANFA Convention 


ik IS expected that some 25 speakers will 
take part in the many panel sessions devoted 

to problems and discussion of industry policy. 

Included are such well known leaders as: 

Education: I. C. Boerlin, Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Pennsylvania State College: 

Public Libraries: Mrs. Patricia Blair, Film 
Advisor to the American Library Association ; 

Photo Equipment Dealers: Joseph Dombroff, . 
Pres., Willoughby’s Camera Stores; 

V. J. Middleton of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Distributors: Samuel Goldstein, Pres., Com- 

monwealth Pictures Corp. 

Parent-School Groups: Mrs. Esther Speyer, 
Advisor to the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures of the United Parents Assn., N. Y. C.; 

Film Libraries: Bertram Willoughby, Pres., 
Ideal Pictures Corp.; 

Manufacturers: Lee Jones, Sales Mgr. Neu- 
made Products Corp.; 

Television: John Royal, Vice-Pres., National 
Broadcasting Company, in charge of Tele- 
vision ; 

Producers: Fletcher Smith, Pres., Fletcher 
Smith Studios. 

Concluding the Convention, on Sunday, April 
25th, will be the annual ANFA Banquet and 
Entertainment, under the expert direction of 
Samuel Goldstein, Chairman of the Banquet 
Committee. On this occasion, the Third Na- 
tional 16MM Award will be presented to an 
industry leader designated for his outstanding 
contribution to the non-theatrical film industry 
during the past twelve months. 
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A.AS.A.: “THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION” 
(Continued from Page 1) 


EDUCATION’S CHALLENGE TO FILM MAKERS 


THAT the 16mm industry is aware of this challenge to its ability 

to help and is ready to take over its share of the burden was clearly 
evinced by the large number of booths in the exhibit hall, devoted to 
the display of projectors, films, slides, etc.; and by the continual 
stream of visitors to the demonstrations arranged by manufacturers, 
producers and distributors. 

Among prominent guest speakers was General Omar N. Bradley, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army. General Bradley made a strong 
plea for military training but it was felt by many educators that such 
a program, costing from 2-3 billion dollars, would reduce Federal aid 
to schools and colleges to a small fraction of what these might expect 
if the Army plan were not put into action. 

How much money it would take to place all schools and colleges on 
a sound footing was not mentioned but from the report of the com- 
mission of the American Association of School Administrators the 


estimated cost is at least $8-billion a year. It was also brought to 
public attention that statisticians figure more than 5-million children 
may be added to the grade school population of the U. S. in the next 
10 years. The number of those entering first grade (the 6-year-olds) 
has already increased to 2,500,000. In two years it is expected to reach 
2,900,000 and in 1953 nearly 3,300,000 (45 percent more than in 
1945). As for the elementary school population as a whole (6-13 years 
of age), it is expected to increase from the present 18,200,000 to more 
than 23,400,000 in 1956. 

Immediate planning to meet this contingency was urged by most 
speakers, who espoused the opinion that higher salaries, better schools 
and the greater use of mechanical aids must be nationally financed if 
tomorrow’s citizens were to receive the education which is their due 
heritage. 


BRUCE A. FINDLAY 
ealls it... 


Mr. Findlay, ‘Asst. Supt. of Schools, Los 


“THE NEW LOOK” 


in Education 


Angeles (center) with Dennis Williams 
and Dr. Arnspiger of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


sor[ HERE are two ways of teaching the process of lighting a match. 

There is the ‘like this’ method (Demonstrate). Then, as a friend 
of mine who held a high rank in the navy used to put it, ‘You can 
always use the most convenient method: ‘Grasp the hexogonal or 
rounded shaft of the device firmly between the forefinger, thumb 
and the two fingers to the right of the forefinger. Then elevate the 


device above a frictional surface or a non-frictional surface suitably 
treated with a combustion provoking compound. 

“To some it is easier to ignore the audio-visual program than it is 
to study its merits. For George Bernard Shaw once said, ‘People are 
usually down on those things they are not up on.’ However, those 
who carefully investigate this ‘new look’ in education usually accept it. 


“This is 4n age in which there is great 
competition for the attention of the public. 
No generation has had such a hard time 
seeing and hearing as has this one. The 
screeching of brakes, the droning of airplanes, 
. the clanging of street car bells, the honking 
of horns—these, coupled with glaring Neon 
signs, headlights from automobiles, air 
beacons. There are so many sounds and so 
many lights that the student finds it difficult 
to discriminate. 

“This struggle for the public attention is 
one of the chief competitors of the classroom. 
The classroom reflects these outside distrac- 
tions. A teacher said the other day, ‘When a 
youngster by a twist of the wrist may tune out 
the President of the United States, if that 
distinguished gentleman is interfering with 
Junior’s comfort, why should I be surprised 
if he fails to heed every word that I speak?’ 

“What school teacher is not aware of the 
competition of radio with homework? If the 
modern youngster were not such a wonderful 
physical and mental specimen, it is doubtful 
that he would survive. In all history, what 
other youngsters could listen to a radio serial 
with their ears, watch their television set with 
their eyes, and do their arithmetic problems 
with their hands? And strange as it may seem 
most students do get their lessons! 


the matter of children’s listening habits so far 
as the radio is concerned. Statistics show that 
the Average child listens to his radio three 
and one-half hours a day. Over a calendar 
year this will total more than the hours the 
student is in school. A study of these radio 
programs reveals some interesting facts. Terry 
and The Pirates, for example, specialize in 
factual material about China and the Ori- 
ent. Superman acquaints youngsters of facts 
and psuedo facts of science. Other program, 
as you are undoubtedly aware, specialize in 
one type or another of specific information, 
some of which is probably authentic, much of 
which is purely imaginative, but all of which 
is exciting and highly entertaining. 

“Enough could be said about the alleged 
comic books to fill volumes. You might be 
interested to know that in 1946 approximately 
216-million comic books were sold in the 
United States. No wonder there’s a paper 
shortage! It is estimated that each book is 
read by at least five youngsters—and oldsters 
in many cases. This would mean a circulation 
of a billion, eighty million a year. A factor 
of this significance and interest is too great 
for us school people to overlook or brush aside 
lightly. 

“In the classroom we can check, through 
tests, reviews and recitations, whether our 


“There has been some interesting research in learning is effective. Who knows what the 
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radio and comic books are doing in the way 
of educating our youngsters? 

“It would be unfair not to mention the 
splendid cultural contributions which radio is 
making through great drama, literature, music, 
and current events. Many schools are making 
the most of these programs. 


“One prominent educator remarked, ‘Some- 
times I think we might as well close the 
schools and turn the children over to the 
movies and the radio’. While most of us are 
not ready to capitulate, we do recognize the 
influence of these tremendous forces in the 
lives of our boys and girls. ; 

“You may have read the poem which ap- 
peared some years ago in the ‘Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’. It was titled ‘Dear Teacher,’ and 
went on: 

‘I am neither old nor stuffy; 

I was tutored post-McGuffey, 

But I cut my second dentals 

On the good old fundamentals, 

And I’m puzzled by the new pills 

Swallowed sweetly by your pupils, 

Can’t you tip me off this autumn 

On the latest dope you taught ‘em, 

Just to ease my nightly dome-work 

Doing little Willy’s homework? 

Thanking you for all the bother, I remain 
A Baffled Father.’ 
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A.AS.A.: “THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION” 


“Need For Modern Teaching Tools” 


“If teacher really cared she could say: 
‘Thank you for your kindly letter; 
Sorry we didn’t know you better; 
Methods change in school, you know; 
Otherwise we couldn’t grow. 
‘Homework shouldn’t be a bother 
It’s for Willy, not for Father.’ 

“And so, when, like a business concern, we 
take inventory of our educational stock and 
apparatus, we find ourselves in a difficult situa- 
tion. Shall we modernize? Or, shall we cover 
our intellectual laziness, indifference, or ig- 
norance under the cloak of poverty and wait 
until our educational structure collapses 
around our ears? 

“If you were the owner of a corporation, 
large or small, and someone were to come to 
you with a proposition which would increase 
the efficiency of your employees from 10 to 
50 percent; conserve time, which is money, 
from 20 to 50 percent; speed up production; 
and turn out a higher grade of product at a 
less cost; you would certainly be willing to 
listen to his story. In fact the board of direc- 
tors would appoint a special committee im- 
mediately to investigate the entire proposition ; 
for if they didn’t their competitors would 
soon put them out of business. 

“If there were competition between schools 
and between school districts to produce the 
best product, as there is between business 
firms and industrial concerns, he who comes 
to education with new and better ways of 
doing business would receive a more cordial 
welcome than he receives at present, in some 
school districts. 

“However, school districts may go on ig- 
noring new techniques, improved teaching 
methods, and more modern ways of doing 
things because the public schools are a mo- 
nopolistic agency which need not modernize 
themselves unless they so desire. In some in- 
stances the instructors are to blame, in other 
instances the trustees are to blame. In all in- 
stances the poor public pays the bill. 

“Without attempting to discuss the reasons, 
it seems difficult to institute modernization of 
the classroom. Suffice it to say it is a problem 
which requires a cooperative effort of teachers, 
administrators, and school trustees alike. Many 
a good program dies a-borning because of an 
unresponsive attitude of school officials. Also 
many a program dies because it is not properly 
presented to these officials. 

“Excuses, reasons, explanations, do not alter 
the fact that we are living in a mechanical 
age. The horrible war that we experienced 
recently was a mechanical war. If men alone 
could have won the war, Russia would have 
crushed Germany in short order; China would 
have overwhelmed Japan; and Germany would 
have overrun Britain. Things, materiel, para- 
phernalia, and apparatus, plus and women 
were what won the war. 

“Scientific devices accounted for the victory 
more than merely numbers of individuals. All 
kinds and sorts of mechanical devices were 
used, not the least of which were audio-visual 
methods and ways of teaching. 

“It is as absurd to suggest that education 
can win the war against ignorancé by using 
cld equipment and old methods, as it is to 
think that we could have defeated the enemy 
with the planes of the first world war. In fact, 
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there are those who say that education is 
making its last stand. If we do not teach this 
world to live together in peace, there will be 
no generation to educate. 

“Business equips its factories with the latest 
in machinery; it delivers its merchandise in 
trucks; it has modern bookkeeping equipment 
that insures better and more accurate results. 

“We educators must modernize our tech- 
niques. Why is apparatus considered a gadget? 
Why should our teachers go home so exhausted 
that they can scarcely assume their place in 
the community? The percentage of nervous 
breakdowns among the teachers in the United 
States is greater than it has ever been. 

“In many instances there is no need for 
much of this wear and tear. We do not expect 
delivery boys to carry great packs on their 
backs. Long since they were given motorcycle 
side cars for that purpose. Why should we 
not equip the classroom teacher with time- 
saving, labor-saving, efficient teaching tools? 
Somebody says—‘But the costs, how about the 
costs, can we afford it?’ The answer to those 
questions is ‘How daré we not afford it?’ 

“An adequately financed and operated audio- 
visual department can pay its own way many 
times every year of its existence. The initial 
outlay is necessary. If one is going to install 
delivery trucks, typewriters, adding machines, 
washing machines, and other recognized time 
and labor saving appliances, funds must be 
forthcoming. How absurd it would be to say 
that modern business could not afford to buy 
a truck in place of its horse-drawn vehicle! 

“Now for evidence to support the statement 
that an adequately functioning audio-visual 
service can pay its way: The state law in 
California requires that sixteen separate sub- 
jects be taught in the elementary grades— 
and you know who must do that teaching! In 
addition to these sixteen subjects there are 
three that are optional with local school dis- 
tricts, 

“Practically all districts have exercised the 
option of one or two of these subjects and 
some boards all three, making from 18 to 
19 subjects for every elementary instructor 
to teach. Of these there are six to which 
by law the elementary teacher must devote 
at least 50 percent of her time. What is true 
in California is relatively true in other states. 

“In these days of specialization isn’t it a bit 
absurd to expect any teacher to be equally 
proficient in the subject matter, or method 
of teaching, all 19 of these subjects? If the 
teacher’s specialty was art, it is not unreason- 
able. to suggest that possibly she will not 
teach arithmetic so well; if her specialty was 
geography, penmanship may take last place. 
If the teacher is to do the best job in all 
of her subjects, she must have the best tools 
with which to work. As an example of what 
can be done, may I cite the experience of the 
modest little community from which I come? 

“A few years ago the Board of Education, 
through the Superintendent, announced that 
Spanish was to be offered in all the elementary 
schools in the City of Los Angeles. The 
question then arose—how can Spanish be 
taught in grades from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade when most of the teachers 
scarcely know the difference between frijoles 

(Continued ‘on Next Page) 


MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 


16mm COLOR 


e SOUND 
SILENT 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 


There’s so much to see and do in the 

Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 

—— scenery over the Canadian 
route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 


A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 


. servation film. 


Down by the Sea (1 reel) 
Down on Canada’s east coast are the 


seaside playgrounds of Nova Scotia and 
“New Brunswick. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Skyline Skiing (1 reel) 


In Canada’s mountain ski country, the 
Banff—Lake Louise area, powder snow 


lies deep, and skiing is king of sports. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Riding High (1 reel) 
With the Trail Riders of the Canadian 
Rockies on their ride to Mt. Assiniboine. 


Happy Voyage (2 reels) 
A “White Empress” sails for Liverpool. 
Fassengers enjoy carefree days at sea... 
thrill to Britain’s countryside ...Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh and London. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 
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A.AS.A.: “THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION” 


“PICTURE POWER CAN EMANCIPATE” 


and San Diego? The job had to be done and 
it’s being done, and this is how: Under the 
direction of a master Spanish teacher, a pro- 
gram of lessons was outlined. The Audio- 
Visual Education Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools then worked out techniques 
whereby, through photographs and phono- 


graph records, lessons could be so built that ° 


the teacher who knew no Spanish could teach 
the subject nevertheless: Although it was not 
done by mirrors, it has worked out almost 
as though by magic. 

“Hundreds of teachers with the aid of 
these phonograph records and photographs are 
now teaching Spanish in our schools. So suc- 
cessful is this work, that a prominent educator 
from Mexico visiting some of our schools re- 
cently, commented on the high fidelity of the 
pronunciation. And, now, here is the big sur- 
prise: Spanish has been introduced in the 
classrooms of a large school system without 
the addition of a single teacher! 

“What the vacuum cleaner and the washing 
machine are to homemaking, what the lathe 
is to manufacturing, what the typewriter is 
to communications, so may audio-visual in- 
structional materials be to education. 

“Horsepower has emancipated man from 
much of his drudgery. Picture power can do 
the same for the classroom teacher. 

“Psychologists state that 80 percent of all 
the teaching which is offered students is lost 
before the students have an occasion to apply 
the learning. Learning is not engraved on our 
minds as were the Ten Commandments on 
the eternal granite. The student forgets. What 
other enterprise could remain in business if 
eight out of every ten of its products were 
useless before they reached the market? Such 
a loss translated into terms of dollars reaches 
staggering proportions. This shrinkage in learn- 
ing represents economic as well as intellectual 
waste. It need not be so great. 

“School administrators are fooling no one 
but themselves when they insist that the best 
that can be done is to spread before children 
intellectual morsels for consumption. Is he the 
best educated, who can consume the greatest 
amount of intellectual nourishment and then 
‘regurgitate the greatest amount’? (to quote 
Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago). 

“There are available new tools of instruc- 
tion which are far better than the teacher’s 
own best, which assist the student in clarify- 
ing concepts as a flashlight illumines his way 
at night. 

“Lest there be some present who may be 
thinking that audio-visual tools might. at some 
time replace the teacher; may I ask that in- 
dividual whether the sewing machine replaced 
the seamstress; whether the gas and electric 
stove did away with the cook; whether the 
washing machine has made the housewife 
unnecessary; whether the typewriter has 
abolished the stenographer; or the truck eli- 
minated the delivery system? 

“No piece of equipment or apparatus that 
was ever made will be able to do the big task 
that only the teacher can do, namely: give 
the personal touch to the individual child. 
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No matter how carefully a picture is made, 
there are always some concepts which are 
clearer to a student than are other concepts. 
Only the teacher can learn the difficulties that 
the child is having and help him over these 
rough spots. 

“The teacher who has used audio-visual 
materials in her work would as soon go back 
to the old worn out method, as the modern 
housewife would to the washboard. 

“Teachers tire and forget; audio-visual 
teaching tools never do. Teachers may become 
irritable; pictures never do. Teachers some- 
times do not know; properly made teaching 
tools do know. As good a lesson may be pre- 
sented by teaching tools at midnight as high 
noon! 

“There are certain tasks which the motion 
picture can perform better than any other 
teaching tool. There are certain tasks which 
the lantern slide, the film strip, the study 
print, the phonograph record, or the radio 
may do. The teacher needs a kit of tools to 
help her in this modern age. Many of these 
tools are already available. Just as soon as 
boards of educations throughout the country 
become more aware of the great benefits of 
such programs, and will back their convictions 
with sufficient money, there will be tools of 
teaching that will make difficulties in arith- 
metic infinitely less. There will be methods of 
teaching geography and history that will stand 
out in the student’s memory long after he 
has left the classroom. There will be ways of 
teaching spelling that will help fix in the 


minds of chidren the correct spelling of many 


of the demons that rise to plague them in 
later years. There will be ways of teaching 
the English language so that it may be writ- 
ten and spoken correctly. 

“Aren’t teachers a little weary of mono- 
graphs and outlines of courses of study ad- 
vising, cajoling, imploring, suggesting—that 
‘character’ should be taught in all situations, 
that art should be in everything? Teachers 
want real, living, pulsating tools to work with 
—not blueprints of the structure. No carpenter 
ever built a house with only a blueprint. Give 
teachers tools, tools, and more tools! 

“Better days are not going to come, how- 
ever, until those charged with the responsi- 
bility of expending public funds make a more 
practical appraisal of the situation. Private 
capital is not going to invest in educational 
production until there is an active response 
by administrators. 

“T am not unmindful of the financial burden 
that rests upon school boards and superin- 
tendents, nor am I unsympathetic with the 
classroom teacher who finds it difficult to ad- 
just her or his way to include new approaches. 
May I ask, however, is there any other method 
by which education is going to solve many of 
its difficult problems? 

“There are only so many seconds in a 
minute, there are only so many minutes in an 
hour, so many hours in a day and so many 
days in the school year. How are you going 
to add to the curriculum such subject ma- 
terial as, ‘Living Together in World Peace’; 
what are you going to eliminate from your 


DR. WITTICH 
DEMONSTRATES 
664 7ISUAL education has arrived: For the 


first time a demonstration of classroom 
teaching using a film (“Children of China”) 
was presented at an A.A.S.A. main session. 
Atlantic City’s Junior High School Social 
Studies class took part. Dr. Walter A. Wittich, 
Dir. A.-V., Univ. of Wisc., showed how to pre- 
pare the class properly, use other aids, present 
the film as part of the lesson, emphasized its 
value as a teaching tool by advising it be run 
again after it was discussed.” ... ESTHER L. 
BERG, N. Y. CITY SCHOOLS. 


course of study to make room for this newer 
concept? Where is it going to fit in the pro- 
am? 

“Shall we spend less time on the funda- 
mentals in order to devote more to peace and 
appreciation of our neighbors? There is 
scarcely enough room in the textbooks to 
cover some of our most important items. 

“A few years ago I tried to learn a few 
facts about one of the most significant de- 
velopments in all world history. I was eager 
to learn what led up to the Rush-Bagot Con- 
vention that brought about disarmament on 
the Great Lakes and on the boundary line 
of Canada and the United States. 

“In all American history are there more 
dramatic episodes than the circumstances that 
led to the establishing of such an undefended 
border? And yet this great event does not 
rate even so much as a mention in most of 
the histories. 

“A series of motion pictures dramatizing 
this exciting period would give the American 
youth, faith that nations don’t have to fight 
each other and also give him a foundation 
upon which to build his hopes. : 

“If audio-visual teaching tools were more 
widely used than they are, there would be 
time in our classrooms to emphasize many of 
of the basic and fundamental segments of 
learning which now are either entirely omit- 
ted, or touched on only superficially. 

“This is a very practical problem. I can 
find no other way, and I have asked hundreds 
of educators whether they know another way, 
of putting more and more subject matter into 
the same length of time, than that offered 
by a well organized and functioning audio- 
visual program. We may squeeze the water 
out of much of the learning-processes by means 
of audio-visual techniques. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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“A.-V. Tools Pay Dividends” 


“You have a right to expect of an audio- 
visual program: 

“], To clarify meanings and concepts. 2. 
Convey ideas. 3. Stimulate and increase inter- 
est. 4. Help develop skills. 5. Establish 
standards of performance. 6. Speed up learn- 
ing. 7. Increase retention. 8. Guarantee every 
student a minimum lesson of a uniformly high 
quality. 

“To accomplish these desires there are 
many media which are available, such as— 

Sound films—Prima donna of all teaching 
tools 

Silent films— 

Sound slide films—Strip film plus transcrip- 
tion 

Slide films—Silent 

Lantern slides—Color and black and white 

Michrophone— 

Opaque Projector—and its uses 

Transcriptions—(Radio when and where you 
want it) 

School journeys— 

Study prints— 

Models, charts, maps, and pictures. 

“Business knows the value of an audio- 
visual program. Years before the schools were 
ready to modernize, the business world had 
adopted audio-visual methods of training their 
help—not because they wished to be first with 
the latest, but because these media are time 
saving and money saving. During the war rep- 
resentatives of the Southern California Gas 


Company came to the following conclusions 


regarding the use of audio-visual techniques 
in employee-training in their company. 

“Before the introduction of audio-visual 
teaching tools, the training period necessary 
to qualify a man to do many of the difficult 
assignments in connection with the work was 
120 days. With the introduction of audio-visual 
teaching devices, this period was cut to 90 
days, or a saving of 25 percent. With the ad- 
dition of more audio-visual teaching tools this 
period was reduced to 24 days,—a saving of 
80 percent. Formerly, a ten months’ period 
was required for the training of order re- 
ceivers, largely telephone work. With the in- 
troduction of audio-visual teaching tools, this 
period was reduced from 10 months to 4 
months, a saving of 60 percent. 

“Cost is a factor that educators can not 
overlook, and, for this. reason, if for no other, 
audio-visual methods are entitled to seats- on 
the educational stock exchange. For the sake 
of the youngsters, who are going to have to 
pay the bills which our generation have in- 
curred, we must take advantage of every 
saving. : 

“If there are 1,000 students in a school dis- 
trict and each student saved but two hours a 
semester, in the course of a year there would 
be a total saving of 800 school days of 5 hours 
each. The total teacher time saved on just two 
hours a student a semester, would approximate 
$160 for the school year. But, someone asks, 
hew far would $160. go? The answer is, not 
very far if that is all the money a board in- 
tends to put into this work. 

“In a school system with 10,000 students 
a saving of 2 hours a student a term would 
equal 40,000 student-hours a year, or nearly 
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8,000 student-days a year. In a system of 25,000 
students a meager saving of 2 hours a student 
a semester would mean 100,000 student-hours 
or nearly 20,000 student-days per year. The 
savings in time of student and teacher amount 
to astronomical proportions just on a mere 
2 hours a student a semester. When schools 
are awakened to these tremendous new tools 
we'll save at least 1 hour a student each day. 

“These time-saving, energy-conserving tools 
of teaching can make possible more classroom 
time for the fundamentals, to consider the cul- 
tural phases, the moral and spiritual, and other 
subject matter which now is compressed into 
crowded hours or eleminated. Where there is 
a will on the part of school boards, admini- 
strators, and teachers to work out their prob- 
lems, solutions are usually found. 

“Was there ever a time in all history when 
so many eyes were turned upon the school 
to point the way? Old methods, old approches, 
old solutions, will not suffice in an age of 
supersonic speed. 

“The sad part about the profession of teach- 
ing is this: No matter how hard the teacher 
works, how much time she expends on her 
preparation, how sincere her efforts, if the 
child does not learn, or if he forgets, her 
struggle is love’s labor lost. 


“There are in preparation by several produ- 
cers splendid materials in the field of the 
fundamentals—materials which graphically il- 
lustrate the more difficult concepts. The field 
of the basic. skills—reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar, etc., however, is still open 
for individuals of imagination, intelligence, 
and fortitude sufficiently great to think 
through, and work through a program. 


“There are undoubtedly in the schools of 
this country, and the schools of those repre- 
sented by you at this meeting, enough short. 
cuts, time-saving, effort-saving methods, and 
means of doing things which if they could be 
brought together would go a long way toward 
solving most of our learning problems. If we 
could but pool our resources the burden of 
teaching the masses as we are doing in this 
country, would be greatly lightened. 

“We have the ‘know-how’ to do this job. 
What we need is the determination to do it. 


“We're training a generation of boys and 


girls to fit into a crazy-quilt pattern of goods 
and bads, ups and downs, ins and outs—boys 
and girls of all shapes, kinds, traits, and back- 
grounds. 

“Let’s use these tools. Let’s be their masters 
and not their slaves. Let’s take these new 
dynamic media, stop playing around with 
them, and get down to serious work. We can 
do it if we want to!” 


(Continued from Page 3) 

pupil translations and responses in class. With 
his recording and playback machine he makes 
records as well and has a library of some 
250 of these for class use, which he allows 
his pupils to borrow for home practice. 

The interest of his pupils, he reports, is so 
stimulated by these devices and various novelty 
factors employed that he can now cover a 
year’s Latin work by April. 


SUBSCRIBE 


T0 


$3.50 Domestic 
$4.50 Abroad 


Special Rates 
For Groups 


Address: 


The Penthouse | 
15 W. 38th St., N. Y. 18 


War’s Contribution 


to Peace 


G PEAKING on the Implications of Armed 
Services Training, Mr. M. M. Chambers, 
Director, Foreign Universities’ Project of the 
American Council on Education, said: 

“Instructional manuals and textbooks in the 
armed services were cooperatively prepared 
by committees of instructors, supervisors, and 
outside experts, both civilian and military; 
they were revised with great frequency to fit 
new developments and recognized needs. Both 
the cooperative method and the local publica- 
tion of appropriate supplementary materials 
have interesting possibilities in civilian schools. 

“Recent and forthcoming technological and 
artistic improvements in the manufacture of 
visual and auditory aids to learning require 
that alert efforts be made to keep American 
educational practices abreast of the possibilities - 
in the acquisition, adaptation, and use for vo- 
cational and general educational purposes at 
all levels. 


“Specialists Needed” 


B* attaining mastery in a special subject 
or field, or by becoming an expert in 
some phase of the educational program such 
as audio-visual aids, a principal not only can 
improve his own school system but also raise 
his power and influence in the profession. 
This was the viewpoint expressed by J. C. 
Lauderbach, Superintendent, Chula Vista 
Union School District, Cal., in his talk on In- 
Service Training of the Elementary School 
Principal. 
PAGE 7 
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“WE NEED 
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THE WORLD VIEWr 


... says PEARL BUCK, 
Nobel Prize Novelist 
Pres. East & West Assoc. 


“Only The Brave Should Teach . . . Only Those Who Love The Young . . .”’ 


take it we are met here in a spirit of earnest desire to find out what can be done to educate 
ourselves and our children to be the sort of people who can carry on with competence and 


content the life that will give to everyone the maximum of freedom and happiness. 


“The test of any education system is how nearly it brings together practice and theory. The 
failure in our education is that practice and theory continue far apart. ... The only value they 


see in school and in education is when they get a better job by it, and make more money. 


If the law for compulsory education were removed in this country, our schools would be emptied. 
We would see trade schools spring up teaching nothing but skills. Movies and radio would take 
the place of books entirely. Literacy would disappear, except for a very few men and women 
who are incorrigibly interested in learning, in spite of school. In a large and well-to-do suburb 
of one of our great cities, among the graduating class of the whole high school system, only 
four pupils last year signified their interest in becoming teachers. It is not just that teachers 
are ill paid. It is that the whole business of education offers slight rewards.” 


Miss Buck went on to say: “We are waking 
up to the situation, but the real problem in 
our education is not simply a matter of pay- 
ing teachers higher salaries; that resentment 
of the taxpayer is likely to mount even fur- 
ther against education. People say now, that 
the costs of education are too high—for what 
their children are getting. I think they are. 
I have had 5 children in the grade schools 
and high schools. . . . Too few children find 
in any school a real introduction to such edu- 
cation as leads them to want to read more 
and learn more. My sympathies go to the 
teachers of American children but they are 
with the children too. The average classroom 
seems to me too often to be a place of in- 
finite boredom for both teachers and pupils.” 


Discussing what makes boredom, Miss Buck 
defined it as the state of the person com- 
pelled to spend his time on something that 
has nothing to do with his real interests, to 
his life as he lives it. If bored people learn 
by force, then they forget immediately what 
they have learned. .. . “I am speaking of the 
average public school in country or town or 
city. Boredom is its atmosphere . . . and bore- 
dom continues to be the inner atmosphere of 
too many of our people. 

“This atmosphere is expressed in our mod- 
ern literature. . . . The world is stirring, rich 
in potentialities for good and evil, the most 
exciting time of all history. But the books our 
young men and women are writing give no 
sign of this new world . . . and it is not the 
result of the war. The evils and oppressions 
of war do not produce cynicism in well-edu- 
cated persons, they produce revolt and plans 
and active work. Cynicism is the refuge of the 
ignorant or the escapist. 
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“What is the purpose of education?” asked 
Miss Buck. “It is not just to teach skills and 
provide know-how.” She said, “Skills and 
techniques divorced from social interest and 
responsibility produce cold young scientists 
willing to be murderers. . .. I am angry when 
I hear scientists rail at our people because 
we do nothing, they say, to stop the third 
world war. But I say, why are you scientists 
making the horrible things you warn of? The 
people are not making them, you are. .. . 
The horrible truth is that we have educated 
2 generations of men in skills and techniques 
and know-how, and have not educated their 
minds or their hearts.” .. . 


“Students and teachers,” Miss Buck con- 
tinued, “find their time crowded with activi- 
ties which leave them no strength or inclina- 
tion for real participation in life, real attack 
on those problems of human welfare which 
are so fascinating because they can be solved 
if we have the will. What is the real job of 
education if it is not to teach the young that 
they see their relation to the community, 
which today is the world? We blind our chil- 
dren with arrogance, the sense of our superior- 
ity, without giving them the wisdom to inquire 
into this so-called superiority and see if it is 
true. We are only one among many peoples. 
There are others who have lived thousands of 
years longer than we have. .. . 


“I would ask every teacher, what is your 
own attitude toward the world today?” She 
went on. “Is it one of hopelessness, of uncon- 
cern? Do you just grind away in your school- 
room and ask no questions even about your 
home town? If so, please stop teaching. This 
attitude must not be given to others, and it 
will be, even if all that is taught is just grade 


arithmetic! ... And if it is science you teach 
and you don’t care about the world and its 
peoples, then please stop, for it is most dan- 
gerous of all to teach science without caring 
what science can do to people. That sort of 
teaching produced the cold young scientist 
who developed the atom bomb without asking, 
without caring, how it was to be used, who 
is developing disease germs and poison gas 
and liquid fire and jet propulsion weapons 
without asking what is to be done with them. 
I had rather see my sons illiterate peasants, 
their daily life the tilling of soil and reaping 
of harvests, than see them taught science in 
our schoolrooms without caring how science 
is to be used. They will be happier and the 
world will be happier if they are illiterate 
peasants. . . . Ghandi told Vincent Sheean, 
only a few days before his assassination, that 
means and ends are the same thing and one 
cannot be separated from the other, that there 
is no such thing as a righteous war, that non- 
violence is the law of life and all else is 
death, that there can be no good achieved by 
bad means.” 

“This separation between means and end,” 
Miss Buck declared, “is the root of our failure 
in education. Our education has been in the 
how, but not in the for what... . 

“For the first 18 years of life the child after 
he is seven spends most of his time in school 
and in the home—or motion picture theatre. Of 
his waking time, most is in school. . . . What 
has not been accomplished before he is seven 
depends in the main upon the school. Chinese 
parents have long understood this and it be- 
came the habit of centuries that when the 
son was of school age the parents took him 
to the teacher and there was a little ceremony 
of giving the child to the teacher, who was 
thereafter responsible not only for his mental 
education but for the development of his char- 
acter. 

“I have been both parent and teacher, and 
I wonder if you realize with what fear and 
hope the parents see their children given into 
other hands than their own... . 

“The first step for reform in our schools 
would be the separation of the school from 
community politics and prejudices. . . . You 
will tell me I am saying something which is 
impossible . . . what can the teachers do? 

(Turn to Page 29) 
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SCREEN DIRECTORS GUILD, NEW YORK 


proudly presents 
for outstanding documentary films 


LEO SELTZER 
Director, associate producer, FIRST STEPS, the Academy Documentary Short Subjects Award 
winner. (The United Nations) 


HARRY W. SMITH 
Director, PASSPORT TO NOWHERE, the Academy Documentary Short Subjects Award 
nominee. (RKO “This Is America’) 


WILLARD VAN DYKE 
Director, co-producer, JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE, the Academy Documentary Feature 
Award nominee. (Affiliated Film Producers, Inc.) 


WILLIAM S. RESNICK 
Director, LIFE CYCLE OF THE MOSQUITO, the Brussels, Belgium, World Film Festival 
Award of Merit film. (Emerson Yorke Studio) 


JACK GLENN 
Director, CHILDREN IN TROUBLE, Chicago Films of the World Festival prize winner. 
(March of Time) 


“To elevate the art and craft of directing motion pictures . . . and to 
undertake all acts to advance the art and benefit the membership.” 


—from The Constitution of Screen Directors Guild, New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Wendt holds 3 Harvard science degrees 
. . . has broad experience in almost every 
phase including teaching and war service. 
Author, lecturer, he concentrates on bridg- 
ing the dangerous gap between science and 
the public. Was science editor of “Time 
Inc.” . . . helped establish, is editorial di- 
rector of “Science Illustrated.” 


Education for the 
ATOMIC AGE 


By Dr. Gerald Wendt 
at the A.A.S.A. Convention 


VEN before the war it was obvious that the repeated advances of science were a threat to 


us. The new products—automobiles, planes, the radio, television and even electricity— 
changed our living standards and social habits. Their ultimate consequences went far beyond 
mere materials and gadgets and changed our attitude toward our neighbors, other nations, the 
universe, even toward religion. It seemed impossible to foresee the broad social consequences 
of the new inventions and even more impossible to understand the science from which they 
sprang. .. . Long before the war there were frequent discussions of the need for readjusting 
education so that science would be better integrated into our national culture. 


rHEN came the bomb. Somehow that erup- 
tion of atomic forces focused all the puzzle- 
ment about science into one appalling blow. 
Now we know that it is not only industry and 
economics that undergo revolutions at the 
. hands of science but also the fate of nations. 

“The first effect of the bomb was to end the 
war. This was good but all subsequent effects 
have been bad. The worst consequence was 
that wave of fear which is still reverberating 
around the globe. It undid in an instant the 
greatest good that science has done for us. 
Our ancestors were accustomed to fear for 
they did not understand their world. With the 
gradual growth of science they came to under- 
stand materials and forces and achieved that 
confidence m the mastery of nature which was 
the outstanding characteristic of the early 
years of this century. Then suddenly, in the 
closing months of 1945, they learned fear 
again—fear of the very atoms of which the 
earth is built, fear of science, fear of the 
United States which controlled that power 
and had shown itself ruthless in its use. 

“Since fear is almost always fear of the 
unknown the only cure for it is knowledge. 
[his is why Mr. David E. Lillienthal, Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
nission, said recently: ‘People are the most 
important fact about atomic energy . . . what 
goes on in people’s minds—and in their hearts 
is even more important in determining the 
fateful future than what goes on in the atomic 
energy laboratories.’ 

“It is safe to say that aside from this one 
eruption of the bomb the atomic age is not 
yet here and that further consequences of 
atomic research are many years in the future 
—far enough off to enable us to prepare for 
it. It is also safe, I think, to say that there 
will be no atomic war for at least ten years, 
possibly twenty. We shall not start such a war 
and the only possible aggressor cannot start 
such a war with his present weapons. Many, 
many years will elapse before any possible 
enemy can be adequately armed. Thus we 
have at least ten years during which the infant 
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United Nations can be moulded into a world 
organization strong enough to prevent war. 

“On the other hand the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are not far off and must enter 
our calculations immediately. Right now at 
Oak Ridge and elsewhere the fierce atomic 
explosive is being tamed into a useful fuel 
which will release its heat and power at any 
desired rate and in a useful engine. Within 
five years—perhaps less—such engines will be 
at work at least in propelling naval ships and 
perhaps in industry. . . . By 1960 or so we 
may have ample power from it at a cost less 
than that of coal or oil, though the atomic 
age will not be mature before 1975. 

“When I speak of the atomic age in terms 
of the year 1975 or 2000 A.D., I am postpon- 
ing it forever for myself and for many of you. 
Yet the children in our charge will be here 
then. It is our task to train them now for life 
under conditions which we cannot foresee. 

“My first point therefore is that we must 
not train them for the world as it is now. It 
will not stay like this very long. Nor can we, 
of course, train them for the unknown condi- 
tions that they will see in the closing years 
of this century. Our only recourse is to edu- 
cate them to the inevitability of change. 
Change is a part of the order of nature. It 
was a slow process in the days of our an- 
cestors. 

“But now we have 100,000 scientists in the 
laboratories of this country alone, spending 


about $1-billion a year on research and for 


the very purpose of changing the way we 
live. It is the cruelest indictment of our edu- 
cation that we not only fail to prepare for 
future changes but seldom even take into 
account changes that have already happened... 

“In the first place, medical science is ad- 
vancing faster than ever before. This means a 
still longer life expectancy for the children 
and it means a marked increase in the elderly 
populations so that when these youngsters 
grow up we shall have 20-25 million people 
above the retirement age, living a life of 
leisure... . 


“When our children grow up, what happens 
in India, China and Africa will be as near as 
what happens now in Canada or, speaking 
from here, in the Mississippi Valley. 

“A third great change will come from the 
increasing use of electronic instruments to 
improve on the human senses, indeed to re- 
place them. The microphone is an electronic 
ear and is in every respect better than the 
human ear. The electronic eye, or photo-cell, 
is far more sensitive than the human eye. . . . 
and we face, within the next few years, a 
second industrial revolution in which we sub- 
stitute such electronic controls for human 
senses and brains, precisely as we substituted 
the power of steam and coal for that of 
human muscles a century ago. These items of 
technical progress should not come upon us 
unexpectedly and without preparation, for 
then they will surely destroy us as atomic 
energy has come close to doing. We must fore- 
see and prepare. ... 

“A machine is a device for doing more 
work in less time. Heretofore we have always 
wanted more work done and have used ma- 
chines for doing it but I suspect the day is 
almost upon us when we shall use the ma- 
chines in our factories as women use machines 
at home; not to produce more goods than we 
need, nor dollars either, but having enough 
of both, to earn what is more precious, namely 
time. I suspect that this age of emphasis on 
materials and on power is a passing stage and 
that we shall soon take our earnings from the 
machinés in time instead of money. 

“Science has freed us from famine and 
poverty, from cruel diseases and pitifully short 
lives. Now it promises to free us even from 
the machines and from much work. To put 
it another way, science has been a democratic 
influence. Silk stockings and fur coats were 
once the privileges of royalty. Books and 
music were only for the nobility. Now, thanks 
to science and mass production, these are 
shared by all. The one remaining perquisite 
of the aristocracy is leisure and that, too, 
will become the broad privilege of democracy 
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before our present children are mature. Ob- 
viously this would be a catastrophe if it came 
suddenly, and if we were as unprepared for 
it as we now are. Therefore the greatest chal- 
lenge to education today is to find those values 
which make life worthwhile and to prepare 
our children not for the conditions of previous 
centuries, when everybody had to work all 
the time just to stay alive, but for the late 
twentieth century when most of us can use 
the machines for that mean job, and can use 
our days to make life rich... . 

“We had to study astronomy in order to 
learn the fundamentals of mathematics. We 
had to have mathematics before the forces of 
nature could be mastered in what we call 
physics. The understanding of energy, in turn, 
was needed in order to fathom the changes of 
matter that constitute chemistry. They in turn 
had to precede bio-chemistry and physiology. 
Only recently have we reached the point of 
going on from there to the study of nerves 
and brain action. Now at last we have some 
basis for the scientific study of physiology and 
human behavior. It could hardly have come 
sooner. 

“Still in the future lies the further exten- 
sion of sound knowledge to the study of whole, 
systems, nations and government. Then we 
shall know just how vain and prejudiced men 
take charge of whole nations, drive them to 
disaster against their wills. 

“Such questions need answers now. There 
is no time to lose. And so I would like to sug- 
gest a closer examination of what is meant 
by science. ... 

“I propose to you that it is imperative to 
mark well the distinction between science and 
research. Science is a body of sure knowledge, 
of facts and principles, which are, or can be, 
written down in books, which can be used 
for good or ill, and which have been achieved 
by careful research. Research is something 
else. It is a method of investigation, of find- 
ing the facts, of deducting the principles. In 
application it is not limited to the field of 
science. It is a logical intellectual method of 
study. . . . If it is applied to the study of 
man then we shall have a science of man; if 
it is applied to society then our knowledge of 
society will also be as sound and sure as that 
of physics. ... 

“This understanding of the nature of re- 
search and all science is important. Unless it 
is understood we cannot adjust education to 
the needs of the years to come... . 

“Even without war it is apparent that in- 
ternational, political and economic competi- 
tion will continue and that the training of 
superior scientists must therefore continue. It 
must include not only the physical scientists 
but also the biological, medical and even men- 
tal specialists. The vital part of their training 
must come in their last years of study in col- 
lege and university. The first problem of the 
schools which you represent is thus the selec- 
tion of the boys and girls who will go on for 
such training. The identification of the young- 
sters who are suited to scientific training re- 
quires that all our children be exposed to 
contact with science and be given the oppor- 
tunity to follow it to whatever degree is con- 
cenial. 

“The second problem in the training of 
these specialists is that of time. If the general 
phases of education are to continue through 
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fourteen grades before specialization is pos- 
sible, then the training, including graduate 
study, cannot be completed until the age of 
24 or 25. This is obviously too long a period 
considering that adolescence begins ten years 
earlier, before the age of fourteen, and that 
senility sets in all too soon. These biological 
benchmarks are set and cannot be adjusted 
to the demands of education. It is education 
that must be adjusted to them. Undoubtedly 
this means that we must somehow provide for 
a condensation of the general training at least 
for those who will go on to become specialists, 
so that the present content of the first two 


years of college will be reached a year or. 


two earlier. 

“The third and most difficult problem is 
the need to provide more and better trained 
science teachers and far more and better 
equipment in the science laboratories in our 
schools. 

“As your school programs develop in these 
directions America can lay the basis of edu- 
cation so that the universities and technical 
schools can develop the experts who are 
needed for the atomic age in war or in peace. 

“For the training of citizens of the atomic 
age the primary purpose must be to develop 
a population that will use our knowledge and 
our powers over nature for the good of the 
country and of humanity, a citizenship which 
will not be overwhelmed even by atomic 
power, but will understand and benefit by 


each new triumph of knowledge over ignorance. © 


“This means first of all that the curiosity 
and impulse to explore that is in all children 
must not be stilled by the voice of authority. 
We are all born scientists. The young child 
explores his world with the same curiosity 
and the same methods that are the basis of 
all research. He cannot, of course, repeat for 
himself all the experience of the race that 
brought us our present knowledge. He must 
learn from others. But in a scientific age, or 
in any age, it is essential that the natural 
urge to exploration, experiment and self edu- 
cation be kept alive. Only thus can research 
in all its aspects become a part of our culture. 

“We are today unprepared for atomic energy 
because we have thought of such discoveries 
as isolated and of interest only to the ex- 
perts. ... The advances of science can never 
be isolated no matter how little interest they 
arouse in our present uninformed populace. 
We can expect, I hope, that America’s isola- 


ATOMIC PHYSICS (10-reels in a package 
or singly) tells atomic energy’s story from 
alchemy to the A-bomb. For rental or pur- 
chase: United World Films Inc., 445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22. 


tion from the world of science will be ended 
by World War II precisely as our isolation 
from the other peoples of this planet was 
ended by World War I... . 

“It seems to me that life is lived on four 
distinct levels. Each of them, in my mind, is a 
separate educational objective. The first, the 
lowest level if you will, is utility. Whatever 
we do m life we must have some usefulness 
to earn a place in society and most of our 
past and present education is addressed to 
achieving this usefulness. 

“The second level is one that, for want of 
a better word, has been called culture. This 
seems to consist of a broader understanding. 
It concludes an appreciation of the usefulness 
of other spheres of life and of other profes- 
sions. It includes also the ability to transmit 
to those in other fields of action an under- 
standing of your own. A chemist for instance 
can hardly be called cultured unless he has 
some understanding of agriculture, of teach- 
ing, of music, or the ministry, and in addi- 
tion is able to convey to those in these other 
fields the meaning of his own specialty. It is 
for living on this level that most students go 
to college though there is little reason why 
it should not be achieved in secondary school. 

“The third level requires a higher degree 
of competence, of experience and of training, 
again for lack of a better word, I call it de- 
votion. It is commonly achieved with a mas- 
ter’s degree in the early years of graduate 
work or, even better, by the trial and error 
education that comes froma seeking one’s 
proper niche in the vast structure of society. 
When it has been achieved, and only then, 
we can take pride and joy in our work. It is 
usually impossible to convey that feeling to 
others for it is an inner thing that comes only 
with the right choice of life work and suc- 
cess in it. It is often long delayed in life and 
one of the great challenges to education and 
to psychology is to assist young people to 
find their fitting life work as early as may be. 

“Fortunate are those who can express their 
art in their job. For millions of others our 
machine civilization makes the job a routine 
and these must find their creative work in 
other directions. There is no need to bewail 
the days when a fine craftsman put his heart 
into the making of a table or a pair of shoes— 
only to sell them in order to eat. There is 
nothing today to prevent that same man from 
earning his living by tending to machine and 
then expressing himself still in artistic handi- 
work. 

“This then is my final challenge to the 
schools of America: Science has given us the 
power and will give us the leisure that will. 
liberate us from exclusive concern with utility 
and perhaps a second-hand culture. Science 
has given us materialism and mechanism 
enough to make a comfortable and healthy 
life possible for all. It stands ready now, if 
properly used, to give us much more and to 
permit full, satisfying, creative life for healthy 
minds. To this end education must raise its 
sights and include in its objectives through- 
out all the years of school the stimulation of 
creative power in all filds, If the research in- 
stinct is kept alive we shall achieve under- 


standing of men and of nations as well as 


of nature. If the creative instinct is kept alive 


. we shall, all of us, achieve beauty. The time 


to start is now!” 
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A.AS.A.: “THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION” 


TELEVISION and Education 


by William H. Knowles 


rT ELEVISION, young as it is, has clearly proved itself to be an instrument which can con- 
tribute to the educational and cultural elevation of the American public. This new medium 
of sight and sound is potentially one of the most effective educational tools yet developed. 

As 1947 came to a close, there were approximately '175,000 television receivers in the hands 
of the public. It is estimated that by the end of 1948, there will be between 750,000 and one 
million sets in use. There are now twenty-four television broadcasting stations on the air with 
regular programs. This figure will be more than doubled by the end of 1948. The television 
broadcasting stations now in operation cover an area embracing approximately 35,000,000 
people, virtually one quarter of the nation’s population. As new stations go into operation many 
more millions of people will be served. 

The effective range of an individual television station is limited by the curvature of the 
earth to serving an area within a radius of 30-40 miles. However, network facilities are already 
in operation which make it possible for programs which originate in one city to be re-telecast in 
another area. During 1948, these networks will be expanded, and by the end of 1950 most of the 
major cities in the United States will be linked by television. 

The adventure and entertainment, educational and social aspects of television have securely 
captured the public imagination. Television receivers are being installed in homes, but more 
importantly perhaps, they are being installed in increasing number of Boys’ Clubs, Parish 
Houses, Neighborhood Social Centers, Fraternity and Sorority Houses, Men’s Clubs, and 
YMCA’s, Social workers tell us that where sets are installed by agencies dealing with youth 
and its problems, television has proved a decided factor in having young people remain in 
good surroundings. 

Television will reach more and more people. Manufacturers are increasing their rate of 
production rapidly and sets are priced within popular brackets. It is possible, for instance, 
to buy a high quality television receiver with the family size 10” picture tube for as little as 
$325.00. Moreover, retailers are offering television receivers on terms which the average income 
worker can afford. Let us, then, examine the effectiveness of television as a mans of conveying 
information and stimulating action. 

Beyond question, this new sight and sound medium greatly influences its audience. When we 
think in terms of educational programs effectively planned for television, the possibility for 
mass education staggers the imagination. What will their nature be? How will they originate? 
Who will pay the cost? Here we are dealing largely with futures but there is already enough 
history to giye us some answers. 
FepucaTors can confidently look to broad- 

casters to supply public service programs 
featuring major events of national importance. 


At this time may we suggest that it is not 
too early for educators living in television 
areas to establish relations with their local 


General Manager, Educational Sales Department, RCA Victor Division 


Such events as the Opening of Congress, 
President Truman’s State of the Nation Mes- 
sage have already been televised. The National 
Presidential Conventions occurring this year 
will be put on the air by television. Programs 
of this nature can be counted on because of 
their inherent interest to both adult and ju- 
venile audiences. They offer timeliness, a sense 
of actuality, and a first-hand view of history 
in the making. Certainly programs of this 
nature will greatly enrich the students’ class- 
room study of history, economics, and national 
affairs. 

Another type of extra curricula program 
which lends itself to school use is the spon- 
sored educational telecast. Programs can be 
built around such subjects as health, trans- 
portation, domestic science, home budgeting, 
high school and college sports. As television 
expands, sponsors will be found who can be 
expected- to present.-programs of this sort, 
acceptable for school use. Naturally, educators 
will be called on to use the same critical judg- 
ment in evaluating these programs as they 
are now called on to use in evaluating any 
commercially sponsored educational films, or 
any such material. 
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telecasters and with commercial organizations 
who might be logical sponsors for educational 
programs and discuss with them ways and 
means of extending television’s contributions 
to education. 

The use of television in schools, however, 
is not limited to the type of program which 
will be telecast by commercial stations. Schools 
and universities can own and operate their 


own television stations. Already, Iowa State 
has a construction permit for a complete tele- 
vision station which will serve both school and 
community. In addition, schools can take ad- 
vantage of what is known as a “closed cir- 
cuit” type of television. This consists of a 
complete television station except for trans- 
mitter and antenna. Television signals are fed 
by direct wire from the school studio to re- 
ceivers located wherever necessary. With such 
facilities, the foremost educational authority, 
the most lucid instructor, or the most “tele- 
genic” ones can go before the camera and 
@@ppear in many different classrooms at the 
same time. With a television installation of this 
character, a school has complete control over 
its programs and can transmit curricula pro- 
grams to selected classrooms. An installation 
of this nature multiplies the use of expensive 
laboratory equipment and in some cases, no 
doubt, will help to solve the problem of the 
shortage of auditorium facilities. Furthermore, 
such a “closed circuit” television set-up does 
not require a Federal Communications license 
—a factor of considerable importance today 
when all available channels for television in 
some communities are being absorbed by tele- 
casters, 


One of the most dramatic examples of tele- 
vision as an educational tool is in the field 
of surgery. The first demonstration was the 
televising of an actual operation. This was ac- 
complished successfully in Baltimore a year 
ago this month by the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and RCA Victor. For this “closed circuit” 
television two supersensitive image orthicon 
cameras were used. One camera was mounted 
on the operating room light fixture directly 
above the operating field. This permitted a 
detailed view of the operation, A second camera 
was set up in the gallery. A microphone above 
the operating table permitted the surgeon to 
comment while operating. As many as 300 
doctors were able to have close-up views of the 


(Continued on Page 29) 


How music is taught in school is demonstrated over Station WFIL-TV, Philadelphia . . . 
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This Is the Story of — 
an Industry Sponsored 


it is a half century since a youthful attendant in a Kansas City 


Penny Arcade beheld a great vision. 


On first seeing pictures that actually moved it was no mere boyhood 
dream of personal achievement that came to this lad. In this exciting 
new medium of entertainment he saw what others could not see. His 
vision hurdled the years of slow development through which the in- 
dustry was destined to pass and saw the races of man brought together 
in a universal brotherhood, sharing all knowledge through the medium 
of a common language, the language of pictures. He saw man’s achieve- 
ments and mistakes recorded for the guidance of generations to follow. 


Warmed by the fire of his untiring energy 
and fed upon the fruits of his limitless imagi- 
nation, his vision took form and grew. Today 
a great industry honors the memory of Dr. 
Herman A. DeVry, whose name is perpetu- 
ated on the Honor Roll of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers along with that of 
George Eastman and Thomas Alva Edison, 
and whose doctor’s degree was awarded by 
Lincoln Memorial University (Harrogate, 
Tenn.) posthumously. 

As a motion picture operator in the Nickelo- 
deons of the day; as a traveling exhibitor 
“trouping” vaudeville circuits with such “pro- 
ductions” as THE BATTLE OF MANILA and 
McKINLEY’S FUNERAL, Herman A. DeVry 
found new strength for his faith in the ulti- 
mate destiny of the motion picture. Assem- 
bling a collection of early travel subjects he 
toured the country with the first “travelogue”, 
and enthusiastic crowds everywhere came to 
see his AROUND THE WORLD IN 90 MIN- 
UTES—“a Motion Picture with Lecture”. 
Schools turned out en masse to see the peo- 
ples of the textbooks come to life before their 
astounded eyes. Educators asked for return 
engagements and if he “couldn’t bring his 
motion pictures right into the schoolrooms?” 


Pioneer Tulsans remember when Herman A. 
DeVry constructed a “flying machine”, time 
after time took it to the river banks of the 
Arkansas, and “tried to make it go.” (TULSA 
DAILY WORLD, March 25, 1941.) This 
facile mind, these skilled hands now went to 
work in a basement workshop in Chicago to 
design a light-weight, portable movie projec- 
tor that would make showings possible in 
schools, in churches, in homes, or wherever 
audiences might assemble. 


In 1913 Herman DeVry achieved his goal 
and the DeVry Corporation was formed to 
build and distribute the first “theater in a 
suitcase”, the DeVry portable projector which 
is now on permanent exhibition at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., as the 
world’s first portable movie projector. 


Recognizing the value of this new tool of 
learning, many leading educators began to 
include the use of motion pictures in their 
teaching technique. Long before the develop- 
ment of the 16mm motion projector, which 
DeVry also helped to pioneer, the portable 
35mm projector had sold public schools, col- 
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leges and universities on the use of motion 
pictures in the classroom. The vision un- 
limited of one man provided greater vision 
for all. 

As early as 1923 DeVry Corporation was 
employing an Educational Director, Mr. A. P. 
Hollis, to assist educators in the use of the 
new teaching tool. Mr. Hollis continued in 
this position until his retirement in 1939. 
Among his contributions to the audio-visual 
movement was the book “Motion Pictures for 
Instruction”. Published by the Century Pub- 
lishing Company in 1926, it is acknowledged 
to be one of the earliest books in this field. 

As early as 1925 Dr. DeVry became deeply 
interested in the distribution of educational 
motion pictures and invited the Western 
Branch of the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
National Council, YMCA, to establish head- 
quarters in the DeVry factory building with- 
out charge, and these headquarters were 
maintained there until late 1928. It was in 
1925 also, that the DeVry’s Educational Serv- 
ice Department instituted the first audio-visual 
training center, in the form of a one-week 
Summer School of Visual Education. Financed 
by the Corporation, classes were held in one 
or another university, school or hotel building 
in Chicago. Faculty members were selected 
from outstanding leaders in the audio-visual 
movement and average annual attendance over 
a period of years was 500 educators from all 
sections of North America. Final session of 
the school was the week of June 19, 1939 
when the sponsors of the project decided that 
the increasing number of conferences called 
by school systems, universities and teacher 
training institutes rendered it no longer neces- 


sary to operate an industry sponsored train- 
ing school. 


Perusal of conference programs from 
year to year make interesting reading, particu- 
larly when one observes the names of leaders 
still actively engaged in advancing the audio- 
visual movement. Included on the faculty at 
various times were such educational leaders 
as: Dr. Edgar Dale (Ohio State); Dr. I. E. 
Deer (Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America); Dr. L. W. Cochran (U. of 
Iowa); Dr. B. F. Holland (U. of Texas); E. 
De Alton Partridge; G. J. Zehrung (former 
Dir. Motion Picture Bureau National Council, 
YMCA); Miss Amelia Meissner (former Dir. 
St. Louis Educationat Museum) ; H. L. Kooser 


Educational Department 


An audio-visual aids class, North- 
western University Summer Session 
. . . Instructor, Charles R. Crakes, 
Educational Consultant, DeVry Cor- 
poration . . . Yearly enrollment 
has increased from 44 in 1944 to 
124 educators in 1947. Mr. Crakes 
is behind the cameraman. 


(State College, Ames, Ia.) ; C. F. Hoban, Sr. 
(former State Dir. Visual Education for 
Pennsylvania); B. A. Aughinbaugh (Supv. 
of Visual Instruction, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio) ; J. Boyd Gunning (U. 
of Oklahoma); Alvin B. Roberts (Gilson, IIL, 
co-author with Dr. McKown of the popular 
college textbook AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO 
INSTRUCTION, McGraw-Hill 1940); F. C. 
Wythe (New York City); and Dr. Justus 
Rising (Purdue U.). 

Though the National Conference in its turn 
has given way to State and sectional group 
conferences, DeVry’s Educational Service De- 
partment continued to render professional aid 
to schools anywhere, in organizing and con- 
ducting classes and meetings concerned with 
increasing the effective utilization of projected 
teaching aids. Among its activities it pro- 
duced two issues of a catalog entitled FREE 
FILM SOURCES, which became widely recog- 
nized, and has also published two thought- 
provoking monographs: IS CIVILIZATION 
MOVING WEST (1928, with a revision in 
1940); and VALUES OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS IN EDUCATION (1941; and reprinted 
five times to meet demand). 

Perspective gained through the annual con-- 
ferences and other contacts with the teaching 
profession bespoke the need of motion picture 
material correlated with the regular subjects 
of study in school curricula. Accordingly De- 
Vry produced, in collaboration with eminent 
educators, a series of 86 classroom teaching 
films, among the first available to American 
schools, and with an outline and teacher's 
guide accompanying each film, 

In addition to these earlier educational ac- 
tivities, Dr. DeVry became very much inter- 
ested in a plan to provide motion pictures in 
the home as an aid to students registered in 
extension courses. As result of this interest 
the DeForest Training School was established 
in 1937 as a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
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DeVry Corporation and has become world 
famous as a training center in electronics, 
sound motion pictures and television, with 
both home study and resident work offered. 
Student enrollment reached an all time high 
in 1947, with 18,000 registered. 


Dr. H. A. DeVry died in March 1941 and 
his two sons, W. C. DeVry (president) and 
E. B. DeVry (Secretary-treasurer) took over 
the reins. Despite the feverish activities of the 
war years they kept definitely in mind the 
policies and traditions which had become so 
important in the philosophy of their father, 
and re-constituted the Educational Department 
to serve the schools and churches of the 
world, Present Educational Consultant, Mr. C. 
R. Crakes, a former DeVry Summer School 
staff member as early as 1927, joined the 
Corporation in September 1943 and brought 
to it many years of experience in utilizing all 
forms of audio-visual materials in the fields of 
education and public relations including serv- 
ice as a classroom teacher; audio-visual de- 
partment director; principal of elementary, 
junior and senior high schools; superintendent 
of a city school system. During these years 
he was active in developing and expanding 
audio-*isual programs, and also in production 
of better teaching and public relations films. 

A report on the activities of staff members 
of the re-organized Educational Department 
for the past 51 months indicates the several 
types of field services available, gratis, to 
schools and churches: 


The Educational Consultant (Mr. Crakes) 
serves as guest speaker and discussion leader 
at educational and religious conferences 
throughout North America. According to the 
current report he has participated on the pro- 
grams of 518 group conferences held in 43 
states and all parts of Canada. Average at- 
tendance at each conference was 94 persons, 
with the majority sponsored by state and pro- 
vincial universities and departments of educa- 
tion. Also included are a considerable number 
of State Education Association conventions. 

For the past four summer sessions Mr. 
Crakes has served as instructor for the gradu- 
ate course in audio-visual aids at Northwestern 
University (Evanston, Ill.) and will again 
serve during the 1948 session. Yearly enroll- 
ment in these classes has increased from 44 
in 1944 to 124 educators in 1947. 

Mr. Crakes has also assisted for the past 
three years with the annual 2-week audio- 
visual clinic held at Stanford University. 

DeVry Educational Department issues 
school service bulletins, most recent of which 
is SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING A 
FUNCTIONING AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS DE- 
PARTMENT (April 1947), already requested 
in the amount of 20,000 copies.* 

It supplies speakers, demonstrators and ad- 
visory services on audio-visual aids topics for 
educational conferences; consultative services 
to schools planning a 16mm motion picture or 
slide production program; advisory service on 
educational research projects relating to the 
audio-visual movement; consultative and ad- 
visory service on: audio-visual equipment and 
materials where building improvements and 
expansion programs are under consideration; 
consultative service in setting up workshops 
and formal courses in audio-visual aids for 
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Films In Rural Areas 


TYPICAL illustration of the use of films 
in rural areas was given by Mrs. Marie 
R. Turner, Superintendent, Breathitt County 
Schools, Jackson, Ky. 
Mrs. Turner spoke on Supplementing the 
Services of the County Staff and said: 


“It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
interest the parents, through class instruction 
of their children, in newer teaching practices.” 
It was last year a representative of the 
council carried out a five weeks program of 
motion pictures on soil and forest conserva- 
tion in the various one-room schools, and all 
fire organization members of the community 
were invited to see the picture when shown in 
the school in their community. We were able 
to get parents to the schools who had never 
been before.” 


Behind the Scenes 


MM AINSPRING and trouble shooter for the 


world’s biggest teachers’ convention is 
A.A.S.A.’s 1943-44 president, now its executive 


secretary, Worth McClure: teacher, principal, 
professor, superintendent, author, editor, or- 
ganizer, Iowan. 


universities and teacher-training institutes; 
advisory service on the organization and ad- 
ministration of functioning departments for 
any type of school or religious system. 

Thus the basic principles on which Dr. 
Herman A. DeVry established this Corpora- 
tion over 35 years ago are still being imple- 
mented and Mr. W. C. DeVry, present presi- 
dent, has indicated on various public occasions 
that the company “will continue to render 
direct professional and practical educational 
services to the schools and churches of North 
America.” 


*Copies of any or all Educational Service Bul- 
letins are sent free upon request to the Educational 
Service Department, DeVry Corporation, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 
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Da-Lite’s Multi-layer Pyroxylin-faced 
Crystal-Beaded fabric makes all pic- 
tures—movies, slides, or slide films— 
“come to life” with sparkling brilliance. 
Colors are faithfully Saeed. De- 
tails are sharply defined. This finer pic- 
ture surface is the result of Da-Lite’s 
39 years of leadership in pioneering 
screen improvements. 


a.Three black 
opaque coatings. 
B. Highest tensile 
strength fabric of 
special uniform 
weave; non- 
cracking; non-sag- 
ging. 
¢. Multi-layer white Pyroxylin facing. 
D. Transparent coating which fuses 
beads to Pyroxylin. 
&. Da-Lite Crystal Beads—for maxi- 
mum brightness at all practical view- 
ing angles. 


There’s a Da-Lite for every need—41 

models and sizes including the Chal- _ 

lenger shown above. Write for FREE 
Sample of fabric and 
16-page Booklet! 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


| DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. FN | 
12711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. | 
I Please send a FREE sample of Da-Lite | 
| Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and your new 
| 16-page booklet on Da-Lite Screen models, 
Prices, size charts and projection data. 


l Name 


Street 


Cit 
+h y 
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“ip Here Is Why Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded 
Sereens Show Pictures Brighter: 


MOTION pictures are no novelty in the 

New York City schools—our fairly wide- 
spread and coordinated attempts to utilize 
films go back to the days when the 35mm. 
silent prints had to be picked up at exchanges 
at 5:00 A.M. by teachers like me and shown 
by licensed operators, some of whom were 
teachers, many of whom were not. 


This is long enough ago so that we now 


have two rather interesting situations in our - 


city’s schools. One is, that many of the edu- 
cators who, at the inception of our program, 
were classroom teachers are today adminis- 
trators: principals, assistant principals, Assist- 
ant Superintendents. One of them who still 
proudly exhibits his 35mm. operator’s license 
is, indeed, Superintendent of Schools (Dr. 
William Jansen). We thus have a large and 
significant group of school administrators fa- 
miliar with the audio-visual field through per- 
sonal experience and convinced of its educa- 
tional importance. This has important bearings 
on our current problems. 


Second significant factor is that, because we 
decentralized our film library years ago (in 
1932, to be exact), we have a ready means 
of communicating with our “grass roots,” 
i.e. present classroom teachers, through the 
teacher film librarian. This is a two-way sys- 
tem: The teachers are expected to convey to 
us their findings, opinions, problems, and 
purchases and policies for many years have 
been based on their recommendations. We 
let them know that when we do not meet 
their reasonable demands it is because of our 
own problems and difficulties, which we can- 
not always overcome. Some of these difficulties 
and problems are inherent in a school system 
as large as ours; some are due to extraneous 
circumstances beyond our control. But we 
find that the teachers invariably are under- 
standing and patient with us, and we try to 
be so with them. Also, we try to give them 
service. 


There are 50 local centers for distribution 
of audio-visual materials, particularly films. 
Their location has been chosen by the Assist- 
ant Superintendent in the field, on a geo- 


graphic basis largely. Of this number there 


are 26 in the elementary, each serving from 
25 to 40 schools; 10 on the junior high school 
level serving about eight schools each; and 
seven serving the vocational and academic 
high schools. 

Before 1932 our films were necessarily 
35mm. silent. In 1932 we bought 16mm. films 
and projectors, and annually since then have 
added to our libraries. both sound and silent 
films (increasingly sound; during the past 
years). About 75 per cent of our schools 
now have at least one projector. This year 
a sizable budgetary increase made it possible 
to “modernize” our libraries. We therefore 
asked our film librarians to discuss the mat- 
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FILMS IN N.Y. CITY’S SCHOOLS 


By Rita Hochheimer 


ter with their constituent schools and tell 
us: (1) which films should be withdrawn; 
(2) reasons for withdrawal; (3) should we 
replace with new prints of the same film 
or a newer production, if available? 


Some of the results, representing as they 
do the considered judgment of thousands of 
teachers well trained and experienced in the 
field, are surprising. 

The greater and more valid the experience, 
the less the teacher is guided by production 
date or by technical photographic skill. In- 
deed, some of the most popular and appa- 
rently desirable films from the educational 
point of view could not be re-purchased be- 
cause, from the industry’s viewpoint, they 
were antiquated and useless, so that their 
negatives had been destroyed or allowed to 
deteriorate. These include, for instance, 
George Stone’s HOW LIFE BEGINS (made 
by George Stone for the Army in the first 
World War), and Madeline Brandeis’ series, 
LITTLE DUTCH TULIP GIRL, LITTLE 
SWISS WOOD CARVER, etc. Also, our best 
teachers feel strongly that sound is only valid 
in films where pedagogically required. Cer- 
tainly they requested many more silent films 
than we had expected. 

Good teachers like the flexibility of pres- 
entation which the silent film affords but 
which is lost when the accompanying narra- 
tive dominates the teaching situation. Our 
teachers beg for less music where it does not 
serve a real purpose; also for occasional sil- 
ence to help lessen the nerve strain which 
is part of our life in a metropolis and where 
we have constant sound, At the same time, 
they would like increased sound effects and 
natural speech, in place of off-screen voice and 
narrative. 

I know the industry reply is, that these 
are expensive. On the other hand, our teach- 
ers see no need for always having a 400- 
foot film if the subject matter can be dealt 
with in only 200 feet. They are very sure 
many films-cover too many points, and they 
resent “padded” films. They feel, too, that 


_-tolor as such—one of the major film expenses 


—is by no means always essential. In fact, 
except for a limited area, our teachers prefer 
good sepia prints which give more satisfac- 
tory screen reproduction in classrooms where, 
in spite of industry plaints, we are unlikely 
to approximate theatrical projection for years 
to come. Teachers are realists. They want 
usable teaching tools. Their criteria are the 
purposes of education, not the techniques of 
Hollywood. 

Many of the films most often requested by 
our teachers were produced by amateurs with 
no Hollywood glamor or technical tricks. 
FLUFFY THE KITTEN is still probably our 
most popular hero, though he was filmed by 
Kenneth Space with his one camera in his 


ISS Rii A HOCHHEIMER is, nominally, 

and in the salary scale, the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of New York City’s school audio- 
visual department. Actually, she has been 
functioning for many years as director. 


One of the early workers in the visual in- 
struction field, she is that “rara avis,” a 
native New Yorker. After early education in 
the New York City public schools and grad- 
uation from Barnard College, Columbia, she 
elected the field of foreign language teach- 
ing as her life work. Additional study at 
Cornell and at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
broadened her training during her ten years 
of teaching French and German at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. After receiving 
her license as first assistant in foreign lan- 
guages in the New York City high schools 
(chairman of department), her work was in- 
terrupted by World War I and months over- 
seas with the Jewish Welfare Board. 

(According to information just received -by 
FILM NEWS, Miss Hochheimer is scheduled 
to speak soon over “The Voice of America,” 
i.e., State Department short wave station to 
Germany, in German, on visual education in 
the United States and its. power to influence 
international understanding.) 

In her teaching during this period, Miss 
Hochheimer had already shown her interest in 

(Continued on Page 25) 


own home. Teachers and pupils want and 
recognize the direct, simple, human approach 
underlying such a picture and respond to it. 
That is the real criterion. Where expert di- 
rection, animation, professional excellence, 
acting, sets, color or other excellencies add 
to effectiveness, the teachers value them. 
This is shown by the popularity of such films: 
as BOUNDARY LINES or THE HOUSE I 
LIVE IN. 


However, the judgment of our best New 
York City teachers, as transmitted to us 
through the film libraries in connection with 
our current film library revision project, has 
certainly made it clear that the primary basis 
of choice is educational values, and that other 
factors of all kinds are secondary. 


It is our hope that some of this may be 
helpful to other school systems and, perhaps, 
even to some of the “industry boys” who 
scolded us so soundly at the recent DAVI 
meeting in Atlantic City. Wasn’t it Sir Roger 
deCoverly who suggested that much might be 
said on both sides? 
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Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Presents 


Films 


Just released by Coronet's Glenview, Illinois, 
Studios are these six, basic 16mm. sound- 
motion pictures .. . each a major contribution 
to its field. Designed for use many times during 
the school year . . . each is a professionally 
created teaching tool reflecting the close col- 
laboration of a subject-matter specialist from 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Sounds of Music 


MATHEMATICS 


We Fractions 


Softball for Girls 


a nationally recognized institution. 

These six new Coronet productions are each 
one reel in length, and are available through 
Purchase or Lease-Purchase at $90 each in 
color, or just $45 in black-and-white. Rental 
prints may easily be secured through the 
nation’s leading film-lending libraries. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Let’s Visit a funliee Farm 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Speedball for Girls 


For a complete catalog, or further information on Pur- 
chase, Lease-Purchase, Preview, or Rental, write to: 


NET LDING 
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FILMS ON YOUR 
LIBRARY CARD 


By Patricia Blair 


TH story of library interest in films is a 

long and interesting one which grows out 
of the librarian’s basic philosophy that the 
library has the responsibility to select, organ- 
ize and promote the effective use of all types 
of informational material. 


One of the earliest libraries to integrate 


audio-visual materials with all other library 
materials is that of the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation under Miss Marguerite Kirk. The Kala- 
mazoo Public Library had a circulating mo- 


tion picture collection as long ago as the @ 


1930's. 
By the late 30’s libraries were making such 


a considerable use of educational motion pic- | 


tures that the Rockefeller Foundation gave 
a grant for an investigation and study con- 
ducted under the general direction of a Joint 
Committee on Educational Films and _ Li- 
braries. Out of this investigation came the 
book by Gerald D. McDonald, “Educational 
Motion Pictures and Libraries”, published by 
the American Library Association in 1942. 

During the war years the public library in 
particular participated in the general increase 
of adult community use of informational films 
of all types. 

The phenomenal development of film col- 
lections in the public libraries of Cleveland, 
Dallas, Charlotte, Akron, Milwaukee, and the 
great appreciation expressed by these com- 
munities for this educational service was care- 
fully noted in the library field. As equipment 
gradually became available after the war, 
other libraries began to establish film lending 
services, In Detroit, Seattle, Racine, New Ro- 
chelle and Evanston collections have been in- 
augurated; in Louisville, St. Louis and Knox- 
ville the libraries have announced the organi- 
zation of some types of film service; an an- 
nual $10,000 endowment income Ser three 
years, (see FILM NEWS, Feb. °48) has es- 
tablished the Reynolds Audio-Visual Division 
of the Rochester Public Library. 

To provide information and advisory serv- 
ice to libraries starting to use this media, the 
American Library Association petitioned for 
and was granted funds in May 1947, from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, to em- 
‘ ploy a full time film specialist to work at 
Headquarters. This advisory service had pre- 


“Pat” Blair is Library Film Adviser at 


the American Library Assoc. . . . a graduate 
of the School of Library Solent Western 
Reserve University . . . editor, Educational 
Film Library Asoc! s booklet, “Making 
Films Work For Your Community.” 


viously been ably handled by Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, who carried a tremenodus load of 
audio-visual reference work in addition to her 
work as School and Children’s Library Spe- 
cialist. Miss Batchelder continues her keen 
interest in audio-visual materials as Head of 
the Dept. of Information and Advisory Services. 

The author of this article, formerly head 
of the Film Bureau at the Cleveland Public 
Library, was appointed to the newly created 
position of Library Film Advisor on June 15, 
1947, and since that time has crossed the 
continent to visit libraries in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, New York. From first 
hand observation it can be reported that every- 
where in the library field there is interest of 
and appreciation for the informational film 
as a powerful force for good in communica- 
tion and dissemination of information. 

To cooperate closely with the many educa- 
tional agencies and with commercial film 
dealers and equipment manufacturers, the 
American Library Association is pleased to 


PATTERN FOR PEACE 


| Charter of the 
United Nations 


ABritish Information Services film. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. 


16mm Sound, 15 Minutes, Sale price $44 


Explains how the Charter of 

the U. N. is constructed and 

the problems with which it 
is confronted. 


Apply for 
sale or rental prints to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
New York «+ Chicago «+ San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Boston + Detroit + Houston « Los Angeles 
Seattle 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
55 West 45 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


IDEAL PICTURES INC. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 


be a constituent member of the Film Council 
of America and Mr. Carl H. Milam, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the A.L.A., is a member of 
the Film Council’s Board of Trustees. 

The Audio-Visual Committee of the A.L.A., 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Aubrey. Lee 
Graham, has conducted for the past two years 
a vigorous campaign to promote a more wide- 
spread use of audio-visual materials and has 
sponsored the writing project which resulted 
in the publication by the “Library Journal” 
of a film manual entitled “Films in Public 
Libraries.” Written by Hoyt Galvin of the 
Charlotte Public Library, it includes a se- 
lected list of films recommended for first pur- 
chase for a basic film library. 

For the future, the A.L.A. looks forward 
to an ever-developing film program which 
will enrich the usefulness of the library to 
its users, 
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FIve complete programs of movies, includ- 
ing the latest features and newsreels, are 

provided for Empress of Canada passengers 

during each passage across the Atlantic. 

The features represent the latest story- 
releases being screened in first-run cities, 

In addition to the feature films being used 
aboard the Empress of Canada, many fine 
films in natural color covering lively and at- 
tractive features of Canadian life in the realms 
of winter sports, fishing, and all forms of 


C.P.R. THEATER OF THE SEA 


holiday enjoyment for the different seasons 
are being screened. 


CORRECTION 


In our last issue we inadvertently gave 
the wrong price for CYPRESS IS AN 
ISLAND (4-reels) and THE UNITED 
STATES (4!/2). These sell respectively 
for $73.50 and $99. Both are Films of 
the Nations, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
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CINEMA 16 
EXPLAINED 


By 


Amos Vogel, 
President 


‘ogre 16 was created by a small group 
of individuals interested in the advance- 
ment of the motion picture, who felt they 
had waited long enough for others to do 
what was clearly imperative: to create a show- 
case for outstanding documentary and fact 
films, to bridge the gap between such film 
production and its vast potential audience. 

Cinema 16’s purpose is two-fold. It will not 
only present artistically satisfying films to 
the public but will awaken people to a greater 
understanding of their world by presentation 
of socially purposeful documentary films. 

Taken in this wide sense the term “docu- 
mentary” encompasses not only socially pur- 
poseful films as THE CITY and the contribu- 
tions of such men as Grierson, Rotha, Flaherty, 
but also scientific and educational subjects. 

Aware of the existence of literally scores 
of such films, Cinema 16 also believed there 
was an audience interested in them. But ap- 
parently you had to be a school child, a club 
member or a “shut-in” to see them. 


It was to provide regular screenings before 
the general public, as well as lectures and 
forum discussions by known directors and ex- 
perts in the field, and to premiere and en- 
courage the production of new films of this 
nature, that Cinema 16 was formed. 

The original group that constituted Cinema 
16 consisted of Miss Marcia Diener (executive 
secretary), myself (president), David E. 
Diener (as public relations representative) 
and Mrs. Renee P. Avery, (Organizational Co- 
ordination). Connected with no group or in- 
terests, our project was entirely self-financed. 


Incorporated as an educational non-profit 
organization under New York State Educa- 
tional Laws, Cinema 16 in October 1947 
gave its first performance at the Provincetown 
Playhouse in Greenwich Village. Immediate 
and complete success proved the validity of 
our contention that there was a large poten- 
tial audience waiting for such films. Four per- 
formances of the first program were planned. 
Eight were immediately forced upon us and 
16 finally presented, all sold out in advance. 
A similar response was experienced with our 
December program, also shown 16 times dur- 
ing the month. The theater holds 200 people. 
Our audiences so far have totalled almost 
9000 people for two performances on each 
Tuesday and Wednesday night. 

Films presented on our first programs were: 
Julian Huxley’s scientific MONKEY TO MAN: 
LAMENTATION, a Martha Graham dance 
study; GLEN FALLS SEQUENCE, non- 
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Amos Vogel, in his native Vienna, observed 

Nazi manipulation of the screen . . . after 

extensive study of the U. S$. documentary, 
formed Cinema 16 in 1947. 


objective color animations by Douglas Crock- 
well; BOUNDARY LINES, International Film 
Foundation; THE POTTED PSALM, experi- 
mental film by Sidney Peterson; FEELING 
OF REJECTION, psychological study, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada; John Ferno’s 
AND SO THEY LIVE; FIVE ABSTRACT 
FILM EXERCISES by the Whitney Brothers; 
Norman McLaren’s HEN HOP and FIVE 
FOR FOUR (animation); SEEDS OF DES- 
TINY, Academy Award winner; UNDER- 
GROUND FARMERS, a scientific film 
(Library Films, Inc.); FRAGMENT OF 
SEEKING, a “documentary of the sou:”; and 
YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU (British In- 
formation Services). | 

In presenting, together with fact films, ex- 
perimental films of all types, Cinema 16 
functions not as an arbiter of tastes, but as 
a showcase for various types of film that try 
to advance and broaden the medium. It does 
not endorse nor reject surrealist or abstract 
films it has shown but presents them as “ex- 
periments” to the public to judge for itself. 
Cinema 16 believes that to make intelligent 
choice audiences must first be presented with 
alternatives. 

In general Cinema 16 attempts to present 
on each program one film of each category 
(social documentary, scientific, animation, ex- 
perimental, one special interest) and so to 
reach a broader and more differentiated audi- 
ences. 


Questionnaires were given out to early 
audiences and provided a comprehensive sta- 
tistical survey of this field. Analysis of these 
sheets provide interesting figures. Almost 
£,000 questionnaires were filled out. Comments 
ranged from: “We have been waiting for this 
for years”, to: “Brilliant, keep it up!” Almost 
90 percent either wished to join immediately 


or asked for information about Cinema 16’s~ 


membership division, to be established shortly. 
In answer to: “What types of films would 
you like to see?” the highest groups were 
for documentary and experimental films, as 
well as for thfose on psychology and the arts. 
Of utmost importance is the fact that 50 per- 
cent had heard about the project, not from 
advertisements but from friends, thereby in- 
dicating the public’s approval of our work. 
Audiences were drawn from all boroughs of 


Cinema 16 Associates: David E. Diener, mo- 
tion picture publicist, free-lance script and 
playwright ... Marcia Diener, research and 
statistics in public opinion polls . . . Rene 
P. Avery, business management . . . Robert 
Delson, chairman National Film Coopera- 
tive; Associated Motion Picture Industries’ 
Board of Directors . . . and the author of 
this article whose film background is crea- 
tive and critical work in Austria. 


New York, from Philadelphia, New Jersey 


and Connecticut. 


Scores of letters have come into the offices 
of Cinema 16, asking for information about 
film rental and sale, as well as for advice on 
program planning. All the major New York 
newspaper and magazine critics have attended 
special previews held for them at the Preview 
Theater, 1600 Broadway; many reviews or 
articles have been printed; several radio sta- 
tions have carried announcements. 

Unavoidable difficulties include far too high 
costs that can be met only by further expan- 
sion. The fact that Cinema 16 acts as a show- 
case for hitherto comparatively unknown 
16mm films, thus opening an entirely new 
market, is not fully realized by some dis- 
tributors but the vast majority cooperate in 
our attempt to bring serious films to the public. 

Cinema 16 “pioneers” also in being first to 
have to submit all its films for censorship ap- 
proval, since they are being shown publicly. 
Operating under a 1921 law which could not 
distinguish between 35mm and 16mm film, 
35mm fees and a complete text of the com- . 
mentary must be submitted by us. As the text 
is often unavailable, we have to have a stenog- 
rapher take it down from the screen. There 
are other problems, such as the banning of 
the Hackenschmid (Hamid) film, PRIVATE 
LIFE OF A CAT, dealing with the birth of 
kittens, as “obscene.” 

Present plans call for further expansion, 
with additional performances booked for the 
coming months, including for the first time 
Saturday and Sunday matinees. Cinema 16 
is also in the process of establishing a mem- 
bership division to which films not otherwise 
available will be presented, as well as lectures 
and “gala” premieres. 

By being the first to present 16mm films of 
this type to the general public on a regular — 
and planned basis. Cinema 16 has within 
three months of operation created a viable 
nucleus for a documentary film theater in 
New York and elsewhere. 


Ed. Note: After the above article was in 
type, word was received that the “Cinema 
16 Film Society” has been launched, with 
seven membership plans and with special 
group rates. The Society “will present to its 
members films that cannot be shown public- 
ly” due to commercial and other restrictions. 
Plans have also been announced for col- 
laboration with the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures. 
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Two years ago it would have been a ter- 

rific shock to find myself on a filmstrip 
page. Like most movie men, I’ve been guilty 
of thinking of the filmstrip as a “lower” 
form. I have learned better. 


I still love motion pictures; but that’s 
another story. This one begins with my entry 
into the filmstrip field, which came about via 
my activities as a motion picture producer. 
These were punctuated by the desire to 
tackle the co-development of non-theatrical 
distribution for the pictures we produced. 
The subject matter areas I had chosen lay 
in the field of social topics, principally in- 
ternational relations, national affairs, inter- 
group and family relationships. My distribu- 
tion objectives were the community at large 
rather than the school classroom alone. 

Direct contact with group leaders and 
film audiences, afforded by my distribution 
activities, convinced me of four things: 


1. The desire to use films in almost all 
types of gréup programmnig is enormous and 
universal. 

2. A major frustration of this desire has 
resulted from the early over-selling of visual 
aids while still too few good films are avail- 
able on specific topics. 

3. Under present methods of production 
and distribution, effective motion pictures cost 
too much money, take too long to make and 
require too long a period in distribution to 
return their production cost. 

4. Current motion pictures, through indis- 
criminate use of interest-arousing devices, 
often leave audiences more confused than be- 
’ fore the showing. Particularly is this true in 
the case of social topic films. 

Vague flickerings of market interest in 
social topic discussion filmstrips led me, be- 
grudgingly at the start, to give filmstrip pro- 
duction and distribution a trial. Our first 
widely-publicized effort at Film Publishers, 
HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM, met 
with encouraging response—surprisingly so 
because the script was written by a first-timer, 
Robert Wallace; the cartoons were the first 
of well known still-photographer Jack De- 
lano’s ever published in any medium, and 
for me it was an initial plunge into dark and 
unknown territory against which, as a motion 
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Sherman Price, president, Film 
Publishers Inc. (N.Y.C.) brings 
to filmstrips an extensive experi- 
ence in motion picture produc- 


FILM PUBLISHERS’ NEW PROGRAM 


picture producer, I had been strongly preju- 
diced. 

Audience reaction, however, encouraged fur- 
ther efforts, directed toward exploring vari- 
ous styles of cartoon and photographic tech- 
niques. 

The question of accompanying narration 
and its manner of treatment also had to be 
decided. Should the pictures bear the text 
on the screen or should the narration be 
spoken by a local narrator or played back 
from a record? Classroom filmstrips almost 
invariably carried visual text on the screen. 
But adults, and even youngsters, viewing the 
filmstrip outside of the formal classroom, 
seem to compare the screen presentation with 
what they have seen in the theater. 

Hence, the projection of the narrative text 
on the screen or the interjection of frequent 
subtitles between picture frames seems foreign, 
distracting. Our decision has been to elimi- 
nate all words except as identification labels 
in cartoons, or occasionally on photographs 
where the presentational pattern of the film- 
strip makes such verbal intrusions logical and 
not awkward and forced. 

Accompanying narration, recorded on rec- 
ords, we found, was all very nice and smooth 
and it made the group leader’s task more 
effortless. But this technique freezes the rate 
and content of narrative delivery, nullifying 
the virtue of flexibility that distinguishes the 
filmstrip from the motion picture. And lost, 
too, is the sense of audience participation 
which comes from having a local person de- 
liver the narrative. This non-professional, 
more times than not, provides a less-than-per- 
fect delivery of the narration, but the canned 
professjonal voice of a recording often makes 
an informal medium fail to register through 
attempting to become overimpressive. 

While we have discontinued producing new 
recorded narrations for social discussion topic 
filmstrips, we by no means have given up the 
idea. Especially successful have been the ef- 
forts of the Revs. Alexander Ferguson and 
Everett Parker whose sound-filmstrip, IS 
YOUR HOME FUN? we distribute. 


INTEGRITY OF CONTENT 


Our solution of the problem of establishing 
authentic content for our filmstrips has been 


ISTRIPS 


to work consistently with national organiza- 
tions recognized as authorities in their re- 
spective fields. In this manner we have col- 
laborated with the National Committee on 
Atomic Information on four filmstrips on 
the social implications of atomic energy . . . 
with the League of Women Voters on two 


recent national affairs topics . . . with the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
on a number of much-needed intergroup re- 
lations filmstrips . . . with the Foreign 
Policy Association, and other leading groups. 

The major difference from past production 
practices in connection with organizational 
collaboration has been our policy of carrying 
the financial burden and risk of production on 
our own shoulders, relying on the cooperating 
organization solely for subject matter guid- 
ance. In this way, our finished product can 
be kept free of the sometimes too-limited 
perspective of the “sponsored” production 
where the producer is paid to make the film 
for a non-film contractee. Our financial in- 
dependence, made possible through control of 
our own distribution channels, makes it pos- 
sible for us to deal on a thoroughly equal 
plane with collaborating organizations in 
attempting to serve best the interests of the 
general. public. In the process, we have found 
that such agencies appreciate being relieved 
of the financial load of production investment, 
leaving them free to concentrate on content 
guidance which is their most unique and use- 
ful contribution to the birth of a good film. 

This policy of avoiding financial sponsorship 
limits our activities to those subjects desired 
strongly enough by our general markets to 
warrant their purchase of our filmstrips. Cer- 
tain informational, organizational and highly 
specialized productions are left to those other . 
producers who specialize in contract produc- 
tion. It has been our further policy, however, 
to encourage the development by other pro- 
ducers of special versions of these films, modi- 
fied to meet our broader, non-advertising mar- 
ket demands. We hope in time to make our 
distribution facilities available to many such 
producers. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Currently available FPI discussion film- 
strips in this field include THE MARSHALL 
PLAN; THE CHALLENGE OF WORLD 
TRADE; THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, and 
THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE. Already popu- 
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lar are HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM; 
WORLD CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY; 
UP AND ATOM, and the most recent release, 
ONE WORLD OR NONE. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Vital national problems are aired for dis- 
cussion in UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING—PRO AND CON; ECONOMICS FOR 
EVERYBODY; MEDICAL INSURANCE and 
AMERICA’S HOUSING CRISIS. The latter 
two are ERG productions released by FPI. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

FPI discussion filmstrips produced in co- 
operation with various intergroup education 
agencies include HOW TO BE HAPPY AND 
FREE, TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS 
(based on the President’s Civil Right’s Com- 
mittee report); FREE TO BE DIFFERENT; 
FORWARD — ALL TOGETHER; THE 
HOUSE OF GOD (how Americans worship 
God in different ways); AMERICAN RE- 
LIGIOUS HOLIDAYS; IT’S UP TO YOU 
(showing how groups and individuals can use 
available materials to further intergroup good- 
will), and MAN—ONE FAMILY, specially 
adapted for American discussion from 
BIS motion picture of the same title. Also 
just released in this field is a series of 5 film- 
strips based on the Book “One Nation”: 
THE SPIRAL OF SOCIAL CHANGE; 
EARLY AMERICANS; PACIFIC’ RACES; 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO and CULTURE 
AND CREED, all dealing with American 
minority groups. 

First FPI releases in a rapidly growing 
series of discussion filmstrips on family life 
include HAPPILY EVEN AFTER (for teen- 
ager discussion about marriage) and IS YOUR 
HOME FUN? (a Pilgrim Press production). 
In line with our practice of developing dis- 
cussion filmstrips from motion pictures distrib- 
uted by us, our current release, YOUR 
CHILDREN AND YOU, will be followed 
shortly by two others in the same series: 
CHILDREN LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 
and CHILDREN GROWING UP WITH 
OTHERS. All three titles are BIS 16mm 
sound productions released by FPI. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 

In order to keep up with the fast-growing 
demand for discussion filmstrips to run abreast 
of the news as well as to deal with more 
classic topics, we are working on a minimum 
release schedule of four a month. Already in 
production are such subjects as HOW TO 
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F.PI2s “Filmtext” reproduces 
the filmstrip, insures prepara- 
tion without pre-projection. 


Visual Education, Inc. 
cago). 


terial, Naval Training Aids 
Officer . . . is now Educational 
Director for The Society of 
(Chi- 


A.A.S.A. Convention Report 


A national convention, such as the AASA 
held at Atlantic City in February, is always 
an ideal time to learn in what direction the 
trends in visual education are moving. Out of 
the hundreds of questions asked each day rela- 
tive to filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides, it was 
found, by the convention’s conclusion, that the 
great percentage of them had fallen into cer- 
tain definite fields and expressions of interest. 

In subject matter, greatest interest was evi- 
denced in the following fields: science (par- 
ticularly on the elementary level); reading- 
readiness (those R-R films cooperatively pre- 
sented by S.V.E. and the publisher, Row, Peter- 
son & Co., see February FILM NEWS, have evi- 
dently only whetted the appetite of teachers 
for more text correlated filmstrips, not only at 
this level, but also filmstrips designed for all 
grades). Filmstrips for use in the film of psy- 
chology also received attention, and a particular 
need was evidenced for filmstrips on child 
rearing and guidance. International understand- 
ing (with a highlight on Pan-American rela- 
tions) was accented as a subject for more com- 
prehensive treatment in filmstrips. In the mathe- 
matics field, satisfaction was evidenced in 
such filmstrips as the new S.V.E. series on 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS and PLANE 
GEOMETRY. The special advantages stressed 
were the simplicity now afforded to present 
difficult mathematical concepts via pictures al- 
ready familiar to a student’s experience, the 
opportunity to show practical application of 
mathematical formulas in the classroom with 
vivid pictures, and, of course, the time saved 
for the instructor by being able to project 
on a screen the signs and symbols which 
ordinarily fill the limited board space. Of 
particular interest was the desire to have 
more filmstrips which would serve in the 
teacher-training curriculums. 

This last point is worth special mention, 
for the student teachers in our colleges and 
educational departments are those who in 


the future will make most use of visual 
media. Wider use of filmstrips in the teacher- 
training curriculum was suggested. A fa- 
miliarity with all types of film media, the 
development of higher evaluation standards, 
and a knowledge of effective classroom presen- 
tation is being realized by more and more 
of our teachers today. This sound orienta- 
tion is visual media has gone a long way to 
eliminate the plaintive query sometimes ex- 
pressed by the new teacher: “I like the film 
very much, but how will I use it with my 
group?” 

The importance of the 2” x 2” slide in 
correlated study also revealed some interesting 
trends. Approval of such slide sets as S.V.E.’s 
VISUALIZED UNITS IN COLOR, has been 
widespread. These slide sets, with instructor’s 
guide, have had wide acceptance because they 
were utilization centered—sets of slides or- 
ganized according to curriculum units, thus 
offering various units of instruction in the ° 
arts, sciences and social studies. The flexi- 
bility of slides has also had fresh recognition 
as a means of stimulating classroom discussion. 
The freedom of choice in source material, 
being able to shift from one slide to another 
for rapid comparison of content and interpre- 
tation, has served as a natural springboard for 
discussion, according to many teachers. 

Long range plans for building a permanent 
library of visual aids was on the agenda of 
many schools. It was evident that filmstrips and 
slides were serving as the nucleus around 
which a permanent library must be initiated. 
The reasons for building on filmstrips and 
slides were commonly accepted: economical 
prices for the limited school budgets, widest 
available choice in subject matter, simplicity - 
of operation for inexperienced projectionists— 
only a few of the factors which have made 
these media letter “A” in the alphabet of 
visual aids for the foundation of a permanent 
library. 


HOLD A DISCUSSION; RACE BIAS IN 
HOUSING; two filmstrips on social, economic 
and political problems involving China; and 
many others. 

Lest all this sound like heresy to the ears 
of fellow motion picture enthusiasts, I will 
say in passing that I believe the two media, 
motion pictures and filmstrips, enjoy unique 
and non-competitive positions in the audio- 
visual tool box. Unquestionably the motion 


picture is naturally suited to the projection 
of emotional stimulus and to the portraying of 
action where action is essential. On the other 
hand, as previously mentioned, the needs of 
serious discussion groups include aids to the 
clarification of an already too complex world. 
Perhaps we can learn more about how better 
and clearer movies can be made by observing 
the success of the well-made filmstrip in 
sharpening our focus on life. 
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PARTS OF NINE 


PARTS OF THINGS 


HE TEEN NUMBERS (ABOVE) 


HE MEANING OF PERCENTAGE 


Young America’s 
Arithmetic 


i addition to WHAT IS FOUR? (1946), Young 

America Films Inc. is now relasing four more 
subjects in its “meaningful arithmetic” series. . . . 
Made by Carol Denison and Lawrence Mollot, new- 
comers to production though not to the teaching film 
field, these are low budget undertakings but with a 
quality of originality which makes them as effective 
as more technically elaborate product. . . . PARTS 
OF NINE is built around Peter’s birthday. He has 
invited eight friends to a party. There are favors to 
be juggled about, in the various groups of numbers 
that make up nine, and ice cream plates, cups, bal- 
loons. Animated drawings combine with the live 
action to give Grades 1-2 a pleasant as well as in- 
structive 10-minutes. . . . PARTS OF THINGS is 
distinguished by being completely in line-drawing 
animation (by three original Disney men). A dash 
of the comic strip approach gives it additional appeal 
for this reviewer, though its protagonists, Joe and 
Jim, might have been drawn more attractively. In- 
tended to introduce the Middle Grades to working 
with fractions, it concentrates on halves and fourths, 
makes the whole idea very clear by use of illustrative 
objects in everyday experience such as fruits and 
vegetables, milk in carton and glass, cooking recipes, 
the clock (as introduction to parts of the circle)... . 
THE TEEN NUMBERS begins with a real experi- 
ence (girls buying 10 jacks at 10-cents) to illustrate 
the need for knowing the meaning of numbers. It 
proceeds then to ask how 10 is different from 1 to 9; 
demonstrates I-place and 2-place numbers; explains 
why the “teens” are so called; uses blocks, sticks, 
tiny planes that delight by darting about on com- 
mand. . . . Teacher reactions, Grades 2-3: “The 
children liked the film because ‘it talked and taught 
arithmetic with laughing in it.” . . . “Very effective 
as an introduction but should be followed by the 
teacher’s own demonstration for real understanding.” 
(This, incidentally, is its original intention.) .. . 
THE MEANING OF PERCENTAGE alerts the child 
to percentage signs in shops and newspapers, re- 
lates these to already known ways of writing the 
same thing. Grade 6 comments: “The picture helped 
me see to do arithmetic.” . . . “I wished it went on 
and gave some more facts like how to find what frac- 
tion the percent is.” Teacher: “Examples could have 
been more closely connected with children’s own 
activities but are good.” 


To buy at $38.50, write Young America 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. Rent 


Knowledge Builders 


Classroom Films 


ON HEALTH 


r[RESe films, designed to conform with present 
accepted teaching practices, are sufficiently broad 
and flexible in scope and character to fit easily into 
the teaching curriculum. Animated drawings, photo- 
micrography and other cinematic devices assist in 
making “hidden” facts and abstracts understandable 
and concrete. ... Three K.B. Health Education Films 
for classes from 6th through Jr. High are HOW THE 
EAR FUNCTIONS (see illustration, use of the Oto- 
scope, above); HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS; and 
OUR TEETH (their growth and structure). These 
l-reelers are $2 to rent; $40 to buy. 


ON MATHEMATICS 


In this field there will be available shortly a 1- 
reeler for 5-8th grades, on simple arithmetic. Ray C. 
Jurgenson of the Mathematics Dept., Culver Military 
Academy, planned the lesson; also prepared the 
teaching material for the Geometry Series (15 sub- 
jects). THE PYTHAGOREAN THEOREM is the 
latest release in this series. Among others available 
are INDIRECT ‘MEASUREMENT; POLYGONS; 
PROPERTIES OF TRIANGLES. All are 1-reel; $2 
to rent; $40 to buy. 


Write to Knowledge Builders, 625 
Madison Ave, N. Y. C. 22. 


. 
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-(above) — 15-mins., 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


McGraw-Hill Version 


i 


$55... “Body Care 
and Grooming’’ 
(right) — 17-mins., © 
$80 . . . “Emotional 
Health” (below) — 
20-mins., $95 ... To 
buy: McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
For rent from local 
libraries 


HE three films pictured here and 

two others—HUMAN REPRODUC- 
TION and THE BODY FIGHTS BAC- 
TERIA—are a series, with followup 
filmstrips, designed for college and high 
school students, valuable also to adult 
groups of all sorts and student nursing 
classes. Based on seelcted chapters of 
Dr. Harold.S. Diehl’s widely used 
“Textbook of Healthful Living”, the 
films and strips, together with the book, 
form a “package” of teaching tools. .. . 
NOSE, THROAT, EARS uses animated 
drawings extensively to show the forma- 
tion and interrelationship of these organs. .. . BODY CARE AND 
GROOMING develops the theme that personal cleanliness is first on 
the list of good health habits. Non-technical descriptions of various 
parts of the body and their functions, by means of animated drawings 
and photomicrographs, provide understanding of the reasons for recom- 
mended procedures. .. . EMOTIONAL HEALTH tells the story of a 
young man who is cured of an emotional upset, provides reassurance, 
explains some basic techniques of psychiatric treatment. 


TIDE POOL LIFE 


The seashore is a fascinating world we cannot really see except 
with the help of a film like this. Some of the interesting denizens of 
that world it introduces are the common mussel; the acorn barnacle 
on the mussel; whelps or sea snails; limpets with shells like flattened 
hats; marine worms that hide in their tubes and open out like colored 
flowers, sideways and backwards-moving crabs; the prickly sea urchin 
or porcupine; beautiful starfish. . . . An invaluable and enjoyable 
ll-min. film for science classes of all levels, it is made with one 
soundtrack for lower grades and another for high schools and adults; 
comes in b. & w. or Kodachrome. 


To rent or buy, write 
Simmel-Meservey Inc., 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal. or Stan- 
ley Bowmar Co., 2067 
Broadway, N. Y. 23. 
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WORLD TRADE WEEK 
May 16-22, 


1. The Marshall Plan for European Economic Recovery 

2. Renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 

3. The International Trade Organization of the U.N. 
means YOU 


Because: Part of Every Dollar You Get Comes 
From World Trade 


a film program services RELEASE 
produced by THE WORLD TODAY 


film program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Acclaimed by education, business, labor, government, 
as an authoritative, stimulating treatment of a vital sub- 


ject. Based on a Fund research survey, "Rebuilding the 
World Economy." 


This 20-min. soundfilm, with discussion material, may be 
purchased for $57.50 or rented for $3.50 from these 
regional distributors: 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C. 19 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 
2044 No. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 


VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Lamar and 12th Sts., Austin 21, Texas 


CALHOUN COMPANY 
101 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


and your local libraries and dealers 
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“DEAR EDITOR’: 


“We are directing an in-service training 
center in visual education for the Guthrie 
school system. They have authorized us to 
order two-copies each of FILM NEWS, De- 
cember 1947 through May 1948.”... . 
Hohstadt, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


ED: Our readers would certainly be inter- 
ested in a report from you, Mr. Hohstadt, on 
this activity . . . and will you tell us at the 
same time the use to which you put the 
6-copies per month for which O.A.M.C, itself 
subscribes? 

* 


“The prime purpose of the Films of the 
Nations Inc., a non-profit corporation spon- 
sored by representative agencies of foreign 
nations, is to distribute films and other ma- 
terials as a means toward contributing to the 
ideal of a lasting peace. According to 
the catalogue of that organization, however, 
the films must be rented or purchased and the 
average school is financially unable to meet 
the cost of borrowing this type of film which, 
of present day necessity, should be shown to 
all children. . . . If we educators are to 
stimulate and encourage the circulation of 
films of this type, in themselves potent forces 
for promoting a better world, among the citi- 
zens of tomorrow, we must have easier access 
to them. ... Isn’t it possible that this worthy 
cause be partially or wholly subsidized in 
some way? The cost of one battleship would, 
in all probability, give this program the true 
place which it deserves in the American 
schools. . . . I earnestly solicit your efforts 
and good offices to help bring this about.” 
. . « A New York teacher (name withheld 
on request). 


ED: FILM NEWS has long been aware of 
the problem, wishes it knew how to help, 
would welcome suggestions from its readers. 


* * * 


“As writer-director of films for the State 
Department and the State of Virginia, I have 
been on. location continuously this year but 
keep in touch with things through FILM 
NEWS. ... I find your Preview-Review sec- 
tion highly interesting. ‘We Use Films in 
Our Program’ is especially helpful to anyone 
who has had to sell an initial film idea to 
an organization. In “Technical Talk’ I am 
glad to see that Bell & Howell are bringing 
out an improved 16mm job which seems to 
answer the requirements of anyone who has 
had to work on a tight schedule with a mini- 
mum crew. What is B. & H. doing about 
improving their 35mm Eyemo, adding steadi- 
ness to its portability?” ... Howard South- 
gate, New York City. 


“Thank. you for your recent letter and for 
the copy of FILM NEWS containing the edi- 
torial on Chicago. It was thoughtful of you 
to send this editorial to me, and I deeply 
appreciate your generous comments about our 
city.” . . . Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor. 
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“Thank you for the superb presentation you 
gave the Film Council of America recently. 
It has never been better done. . . . Your 
magazine is certainly deserving of support 
from all of us. Please advise whether our 
other three offices at Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Houston are subscribers and if not, enter 
them with a subscription. . . . Will you also 
please bill us for extra copies of your Nov.- 
Dec. and your Jan. issues and send to the 
17 names herewith? . . . The Jan. issue is 
one of the most helpful visual education issues 
I have ever seen.” ... C. R. Reagan, Visual 
Education, Inc., Austin, Texas. 


ED: We feel as you do, Mr. Reagan, that 
the informational film is a particularly potent 
and important influence for good in the world 
today. We stand ready to assist you, as 
president of FCA, and the Council itself, by 
all means within our power. 


Owing to the present dispute in the 
New York City printing industry, FILM 
NEWS finds it necessary to condense its 
March and April issues into this one, 
and to hold over certain intended fea- 
tures. Among these is the A.A.S.A. ad- 
dress of Miss Eva Carmichael, British 
exchange teacher. It will be published 
in our next. 


“We are enjoying FILM NEWS very much. 
You are doing a particularly good job in your 
descriptions of outstanding films. Also, we 
are glad you are cooperating with the impor- 
tant national organizations that should and 
could make effective use of films and other 
audio-visual materials. ... We have suggested 
that our local League for Women Voters set 
up a film reviewing committee to cooperate 
with the members of our staff . . . and that 
the committee make their reports and recom- 
mendations on films to the presidents of the 
leagues of all communities in Indiana. We 
agreed to handle the clerical and mailing cost 
of such bulletins. The recommendation was 
approved and a film chairman has been ap- 
pointed. . . . We believe that through this 
cooperative effort all leagues in Indiana will 
become familiar with the more outstanding 
films related to topics being discussed by 
the leagues.” . . . L. C. Larson, Director, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University. 


ED: Your approval of FILM NEWS, Dr. 
Larson, is an honor worth working hard to 
sustain. 

* 

“My respect for the ‘Salute to Canada’ 
issue of FILM NEWS is not only conditioned 
by the fact that it has such a strong Canadian 
reference but also because it is just another 
in the series of notable contributions to 
documentary appreciation which we have 
come to associate with your excellent publica- 
tion. My sincerest congratulations on your 
energetic approach to a stimulating job.” . . . 
E. W. Scythes, National Film Board of Can- 
ada, N. Y. C. 


“Your special Canada number is one of 
the heartiest salutes we have had. I hope 
that all the good friends Canada has in the 
United States will develop into firm friends 
of FILM NEWS and help in the development 
of your excellent enterprise.” ... Ross Mc- 
Lean, Government Film Commissioner, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, Ottawa. 


“You may be interested to know that, as 
a result of your Letter from Mexico in FILM 
NEWS, we have received several letters from 
organizations and individuals in the United 
States wanting to know more of our program. 
. . - If I hear of new developments in the 
field of 16 mm films I shall be more than glad 
to send you a note about them.” ... Paxton 
Haddow, Regional Director, American Em. 
bassy, Mexico, D.F. 


“I have read FILM NEWS practically from 
cover to cover and can testify that, to a 
newcomer to the business of 16mm. film dis- 
tribution, such as myself, it is extremely en- 
lightening. I greatly appreciate your interest 
in our picture, PUERTO RICO: U. §S. 
CARIBBEAN ISLAND, and the kind words 
which your reviewer found for it.” . . . Max 
Egloff, Director, Office of Information for 
Puerto Rico, Washington 6, D. C. 


“A letter in today’s mail from France, ask- 
ing for information about Film Council of 
America, mentions they learned of this coop- 
erative film effort through one of your good 
magazines. . . .” Thurman White, Executive 
Secretary, FCA, in a note to editors of 16 mm 
publications. 

ED: For its Nov.-Dec. 47 “Salute to Film 
Councils” issue, FILM NEWS wrote to certain 
sources in France, as in other countries abroad, 
for information on film users’ groups in those 
countries... . It might, incidentally, interest 
our readers to know that FILM NEWS has a 
growing number of subscribers all over the 
world; has also received requests from dealers 
in France, Great Britain, Holland, Germany 
to represent it in their respective countries. 
This worldwide interest heightens and deep- 
ens our sense of responsibility in the editorial 
conduct and content of FILM NEWS. 


* * 


“In your January issue you published a 
‘Junior Preview’ signed by Judith M. Bleich 
of the Bronx High School of Science. You 
give her age as 13. ... Surely such a young- 
ster did not write so mature and word-con- 
scious a Preview on her own?” ... A Ver 
mont school teacher (name withheld on re- 
quest.) 


ED: We met Judith at the home of a mu- 
tual friend, were amazed by her spoken de- 
scription of Dr. Menninger’s “Meet Your 
Mind” filmstrip, asked her to put it on paper 
for us. P. S.: Judith is now 14. 


“FILM NEWS is truly packed full of in- 
formation and interest . . . but may I make a 
suggestion? I had to go through the whole 
32 pages of the Nov.-Dec. twice to find your 
masthead. Are you trying to hide your lights 
1 a bushel?” . . . Jane Lee, Montclair, 
ED: Better now? (See Page 3) 
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Miss Hochheimer 


(Continued) 


the use of slides and films, securing materials 
from the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and 35mm. silent films from the theat- 
rical exchanges. With the appointment of 
Emest L. Crandall to head the German de- 
partment at Washington Irving High School, 
she was given greater scope for the develop- 
ment of this work. “Lantern lessons” were 
prepared for all classes on a given grade, and 
the girls filed into a darkened room for this 
experience . . . the darkening facilities fre- 
quently increased by the pupils’ clothing 
stacked to shut out light cracks. Of this 
time, Miss Hochheimer particularly recalls co- 
operation with the Music Department (Wm. 
H. Neidlinger now of the C.C.N.Y. faculty) 
for combined utilization of records of classics 
and appropriate projected pictures of the 
composers’ lives or settings of the selections 
played. This was climaxed by attending per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the management having made tickets avail- 
able for this experiment in widening educa- 
tional horizons. 

What more natural than that after her war 
experience Miss Hochheimer should be chosen 
to assist Dr. Crandall in the organization and 
functioning of the Bureau of Lectures and 
Visual Instruction which grew out of the old 
Public Lecture System? At first, films were 
silent 35mm. shown by licensed operators, 
hired by the New York City school system as 
their services were required. With the intro- 
duction of 16mm. this was no longer necessary, 
and teachers became their own projectionists. 
This program was greatly extended under Dr. 
Eugene A. Colligan, then Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools in New York City, later 
President of Hunter College. At this time, 
. too, Miss Hochheimer cooperated with Dr. 
Alice V. Keliher, then chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, in the summer 


workshop in the first utilization of theatrical 
films by educators. These “Human Relation 
excerpts” which are continuously used by 
schools, led us now to the development of that 
by-product of our great film industry, Teach- 
ing Films Custodians. Unfortunately, the con- 
tinued development of a program of visual 
instruction in the New York City school sys- 
tem under Miss Hochheimer was interrupted 
(as elsewhere) by the depression and World 
War IL. 

At the same time, Miss Hochheimer has 
steadily developed a program of teacher-train- 
ing through the New York City schools. In- 
service Courses under the Board of Education, 
college courses for teachers, general courses 
for teachers and parents (an important one 
on motion picture appreciation attended by 
200 teachers and parents), countless commu- 
nity and parents’ meetings to preach the visual 
instruction gospel in season and out. 

Also, in the expanding national visual in- 
struction movement, Miss Hochheimer from 
the first assumed her rightful position of 
leadership. She is past president of the V.I.D. 
of the N.E.A. Here her early international 
bent showed itself in her appointment of a 
committee under Chester A. Lindstrom of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
to work with Dr. Ben Cherrington, then Chief 
of Cultural Affairs in the State Department, 
in the development of utilization of Ameri- 
can films in the schools of South American 
countries, and thus create better understand- 
ing of this country among our neighbors to 
the South. How far this may have foreshad- 
owed the later elaborate film program of the 
“Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs,” one 
can only conjecture. 

She has also served as president of the New 
York Metropolitan Branch of the V.IL.D. She 
is now chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New York Metropolitan group. 


$7-Million For N.Y.? 


EVEN million dollars is the amount that 

approximately 300,000 members of the 
New York United Parents Association want 
the city educational authorities to set aside 
for classroom audio-visual aids and staff. 


Although it appears a tremendous sum, it 
amounts actually to not more than $1 per 
person resident in the area. 

The request is based on the following fig- 
ures: 

Salaries for 547 members of an audio- 
visual staff (ie. one for every school of 
size and one to cover combinations of 
smaller schools) 

Audio-visual equipment and supplies 
based on $2. per child per year for the 
897,797 pupils NOW) 

A l-year expenditure to fill the enor- 
mous backlog of equipment and other 
needs $3,723,406. 

At present New York’s budget allows $125,- 
000 per year for audio-visual aids and it has 
been recommended to the Mayor by the Board 
of Education that it be increased to $250,000 
this year. A few years ago it was $50,000 or 
less than 5-cents per child per year. 

Mrs. Esther Speyer is advisor to the Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids and Motion Pic- 
tures of the United Parents Association which 
has been working on this project for several 
years. U.P.A. offices are at 289 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. 


PREVIEW THEATRE 


35mm & 16mm film services 
WELCOMES ANFA DELEGATES 
TO NEW YORK ~— 
You are cordially invited to visit us 
while in town. 


4th FLOOR 
1600 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19 


and 


of the 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THIRD NATIONAL 16MM INDUSTRY TRADE SHOW 


Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, Inc. 
Hotel New Yorker — New York City 


producers, laboratories, and others. 


Reserve now for Exhibit Space, Hotel Rooms, and Banquet Tickets from 


ALLIED NON-THEATRICAL FILM ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
303 Lexington Ave., New York City 16 


April 22, 23, 24, 25 


Latest products, equipment and services available in the 16mm industry will be exhibited on the mezzanine floor 
and North Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker. 
Convention Program features two open panel discussions on April 22 and 23, on 


“WHAT THE FILM USERS, DEALERS and SUPPLIERS LOOK FOR FROM THE 
16MM INDUSTRY, ITS TRADE ASSOCIATIONS and ITS PRESS.” 


Speakers from education, industry, religion, medicine, television, labor, film libraries, dealers, distributors, 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 

Headquarters: Merchants Build- 
ing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

New York office: 3 East 65th St., 
N. Y. 21. 

Executive Director: Miss Jane 
Evans. 

President: Mrs. Louis A. Rosett. 

No. of local groups: 420 Sis- 
terhoods in 7 countries—United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Panama, 
United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and Australia. 

Total membership: 70,000. 

Publication: "Topics and Trends." 

Purpose: "A religious organiza- 
tion devoted to advancement of 
Jewish and humanitarian causes. 
The Federation is an agency of the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations (which consists of con- 
gregations of the Reform or 
Liberal sect) and is affiliated with 
the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism. 


HE TEMPLE SISTERHOODS afiiliated 


with the National Federation have for 


several years been using visual aids in their 
religious and secular activities. 

Their special interest in furthering Jewish 
religious education led them to develop a 
unique visual aid: a set of twenty-four 2 x 2 
slides, depicting the use of ceremonials in the 
Jewish home. They demonstrate how to pre- 
pare the house for the Sabbath, and for such 
holidays as Chanukah, Purim, and Passover. 
The slides are exhibited at Sisterhood meet- 
ings, to supplement discussions led by the 
rabbi or a lay chairman. They were prepared 
for the Federation by Rabbi and Mrs. Jerome 
Folkman, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. They 
fit any standard stereoptican machine, by 
means of an adapter. Inquiries on their use 
by groups not connected with the Federation 
can be made to the National Office which 
distributes them. 


The Federation is also one of the first 
national women’s groups to produce a 16mm 
film portraying its own activities for intra- 
organizational use. “The Motion Picture Story 
of the National Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods”, a silent film, is circulated to affiliates 
through the National Office. 


Secular activities of the Sisterhoods include 
volunteer social service projects such as: tran- 
scription of books into Braille for the blind, 
and aid to overseas survivors. Sisterhoods also 
conduct meetings on child study, parent edu- 
cation, and inter-cultural relations. Interfaith 
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meetings, at which non-Jewish church mem- 
bers are invited, are also frequent. 

The Federation actively encourages Sister- 
hoods to show films at their meetings and 
sends to local leaders a bulletin called “Pro- 
gram and Study Materials,” which contains 
several pages of film information, mainly 
names and addresses of film sources. Each 
Sisterhood then selects films adapted to its 
particular program needs and contacts dis- 
tributors direct, for bookings. 

The National Office constantly revises and 
supplements this film source listing, welcomes 
announcements of new film distributors and 
new films. Subjects of special interest include: 
aid to the physically handicapped (especially 
the blind); child welfare; intercultural re- 
lations; also broader political and social is- 
sues such as world food problems, and the 
United Nations. 

Films are also shown at conventions and 
leadership conferences. At the recent March 
meeting in Cincinnati of State Presidents, for 
example, the films AMERICA THE BEAUTI- 
FUL (U. S. Treasury Department) and THE 
PEOPLE’S CHARTER (United Nations) 
were exhibited. Printed material on such pic- 
tures as THE WORLD IS RICH (British In- 
formation Service-Brandon Films) and DOES 
IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? (B.LS.- 
Film Program Services) was distributed at the 
conference as suggested program material for 
state leaders. 


1600 BROADWAY | 


ITALY .. 


NOW mate Thinking AMERICAN Is Interested 


in ITALY 


During the next several weeks the eyes of the entire world will be focused on 


. and every thinking American will be interested in background 
information on this country. 


Organizations in your community will be anxious to formulate programs on 
Italy. What an opportunity for visual education! Are you prepared to supply 
effective visual aids for these programs? 
The International Film Foundation has recently produced three JULIAN 
BRYAN DOCUMENTARIES ON ITALY: ITALY REBUILDS, BREAD AND 
WINE, and ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. Used singly or collectively these three 


films can serve as the core of an excellent discussion program on modern ITALY 
and its problems. 


Write for descriptive literature on these and our other 
Julian Bryan Productions now available. 


International Film Foundation 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y: 
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Film Books 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND 
METHODS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
edited by William H. Hartley—This 1947 
yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies contains articles by leaders in 
the field on the use of films, filmstrips, mu- 
seums, excursions, radio and other “realia” 
aids to teaching. Articles relating to films 
are “Social Learning Through Audio-Visual 
Materials” by Paul Wendt; “War Films and 
Postwar Impacts” by Charles F. Hoban, Jr.; 
“The Teacher’s Relationship to the Adminis- 
tration and Use of Audio-Visual. Materials” 
by Francis W. Noel and Elizabeth G. Noel; 
“A Filmstrip Lesson on the USSR” by Alice 
Flickinger; “The Film in the Social Studies” 
by Walter A. Wittich; “Motion Pictures in 
Use” by Kenneth J. Rehege; “Film Forums” 
by Robert LaFollette. All the articles are well- 
written, informative, constructive. . . . To- 
gether they provide a superbly planned presen- 
tation of the function and use of audio-visual 
materials in teaching. ... A “must” for the 
teacher of social studies who wishes to ac- 
quire a basic understanding of the values, 
principles and applications of audio-visual 
aids in her lessons.—The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 ‘Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $2.00 paper- 
bound; $2.50 clothbound. 

LOOK, LISTEN, AND LEARN by L. 
Harry Strauss and J. R. Kidd—A down-to- 
brass-tacks handbook by men who have had 
much experience in using audio-visual aids in 
“informal education” with groups in religious 
gatherings, camp programs, health and physi- 
cal education, public relations programs and 
public affairs forums. This is a. guide to 
those who are starting from scratch, want to 
learn how to make audio-visual aids and how 
to use them in organization programs. Chap- 
ters discuss the selection and use of equip- 
ment for motion pictures, slide films and rec- 
ords, the principles of utilization, and the 
administration and supervision of an audio- 
visual education program in the different 
fields of “informal education”. A concluding 
chapter discusses the production of motion 


pictures for the organization’s own program. | 


Appendices list bibliography on audio-visual 
communications, a source list of audio- 
visual material, a source list of equipment, 
supplies and production material, some na- 
tional organizations interested in the utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials, and screen 
projection tables. — Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. Price, $3.50. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
by William Exton, Jr., who served for six 
war years in the Navy where he took part in 
organizing the training program and testing 
the results in a command afloat. This is the 
definitive book on the vague subject every- 
bedy’s been talking about—the experience 
of the armed forces in using audio-visual aids 
for training—written by an educator who is 
at once a practical teacher and a scholar. The 
thousands of applications developed by the 
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Yvonne Jones, Book Editor 


armed services are here made available to 
help and stimulate the development of peace- 
time education. The author’s work is supple- 
mented by chapters on the production and 
planning of training aids in other branches 
of the services and the special processes and 
applications of “graphic” types of aids de- 
veloped for the training programs by the men 
who worked in these fields during the war. 

Part I describes the history of the develop- 
ment of the service training programs, the 
production centers, the libraries, the standards, 
and evaluation procedures. In Part II pro- 
jected training aids are discussed specifically, 
with two articles describing the experience of 
the Army Air Forces and the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Part III discusses graphic training 
aids; Part IV, sound training aids; Part V, 
three-dimensional aids. . . . Lavishly illustrated, 
this volume is intended, the author says, to 
serve both as textbook and reference for 
teacher training in liberal arts and vocational 
education. . . . No one who is seriously inter- 
ested in audio-visual education will want to 
be without. this significant work.—McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. Price, $4.00. 


Catalogs and Directories 


UTILIZATION SCOPE OF ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS—A new cata- 
log of EB classroom films and slide films, 
classified in great detail according to grade 
level and subject matter areas. Includes short 
synopses of film content and names of aca- 
demic collaborators and their affiliations.— 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

POST PICTURES CORPORATION CATA- 
LOGUE 1948—76 pages of home movie pro- 
grams including 36 new feature releases 
distributed by Post. Post Pictures Corporation, 
115 West 45th Street, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU FILM 
LISTS—Unusual wealth of film material on 
psychology, child development (produced by 
Arnold Gessell and Columbia University). 
Also a list of French language films and a 
selected list on History and the Social Studies. 
—TInternational Film Bureau, 15 Park Row, 
N. Y. 7. 


FILMS FOR ADULT EDUCATION—This 
preliminary handbook classifies and annotates 
with evaluative comment and suggestions for 
discussion the films selected by the Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures in Adult Education 
from those made available by the Motion 
Picture Association of America for use by 
community groups.—Available on request from 
the Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education, Room 1414, 19 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

FILM FORUM REVIEW—The quarterly 
issues of 1947 devoted to the use of films in 
adult education are a valuable reference of re- 
views and evaluations of subjects suited for 
adult discussion groups. The methods of film 
evaluation used were developed by the Insti- 


‘tute of Adult Education at Teachers College, 


Columbia University.— Film Forum Review, 
525 West 120th Street, N. Y. 27. Price $2.00 
per year. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC VISUAL AIDS—23 page listing of 
recent significant articles, books and booklets 
under three general headings, education, busi- 
ness and industry, and miscellaneous.—Avail- 
able without charge from the Sales Service 
Division, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 

SELECTED INDEXES AND SOURCES 
OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VISUAL AIDS—Com- 
pact little directory of indexes and sources. 
Also available through Eastman Kodak is 
SOME SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL 2 x 2 
SLIDES. — Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. : 

IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
CATALOG—119 pages of classroom, forum 
and entertainment films, 16mm, sound. Good 
selection under the headings of Forum Films, 
English Arts, Health, Social Studies and Job 
Guidance. All titles are annotated and classi- 
fied according to grade level.—tIdeal Pictures 
Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


New Discussion Guides 


“THE PEOPLES’ CHARTER”—12 pages 
available on request from the Films and Visual 
Information Division of the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Lake Suc- 
cess, ‘N. Y. 


“MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH” and “THE 
FEELING OF. REJECTION”’—Available on 
request from the National Institute of Social 
Relations, Inc., 1244 Twentieth Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

THE FILM FOR YOUR NEED—a 4-page 
leaflet published every few weeks by the 
National Film Board of Canada, available on 
request to 16mm film dealers, libraries and 
selected civic, fraternal and women’s groups 
in the U. S. Describes available films, gives 
utilization hints and preview comments. First 
leaflet features health and welfare films. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 20. 
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THE FILM COUNCIL CORNER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION and THE NATIONAL FILM 
SOCIETY OF CANADA were accepted as 
constituent members of FCA at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the Senate and Board of 
Trustees, held during the A.A.S.A.-N.E.A. 
Convention. 

At this same meeting Mr. C. Scott Fletcher, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, reported 
that FCA was applying for Foundation money 
to meet its present budget and would have 
definite information soon on this matter. It 
was also decided to take immediate steps to 
produce a film telling the story of FCA and 
Julien Bryan (International Film Foundation, 
N. Y. C.) was appointed chairman of a special 
production committee. 

Thurman White, Executive Director, re- 
ported 14 councils organized during February, 
bringing the total to 82, and a rapidly increas- 
ing interest in the movement. 


HONOLULU (Hawaii) Film Council is per- 
haps the first inter-racial council in the FCA. 
Its members are Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, 
and people from the mainland of the U. S. 
At the first meeting, the 35 people present 
stood up, one after the other, to give 
their names and describe the interests they 
represented — everything from government, 
universities, Girl Scouts, to public health, 
schools, agriculture. Most of these representa- 
tives, though interested in films in their work, 
had no knowledge of how films were likewise 
being used and were unacquainted with one 
another till the Film Council idea brought 
them together. They plan to meet regularly 
on Saturday mornings twice a month, from 10 
to 12, at the’ Army and Navy “Y”. First hour 
will be devoted to screening new, interesting 
films and the rest of the time to discussion of 
mutual problems. . . . Julien Bryan, in Hono- 
lulu to give a series of lectures for the Kiwanis 
Club “Public Affairs” forum, helped form this 
council and told us about the Cancer Society 
film TIME IS LIFE which, thanks to the 
Film Council, is now to be shown in schools 
and other places where it was unknown 
before. . . . Miss Marion Hollenback, Assnt. 
Dir. Adult Education, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Territory of Hawaii, acted as temporary 
chairman. Mrs. Helen Griggs, Field Assistant, 
Audio-Visual Ed., Oahua Schools, also served 
as a pro tem officer. Among others present 
were Larry Bowen, secretary of the Honolulu 
Kiwanis; Prof. Arthur J. Marden, History 
Dept., University of Honolulu; Prof. Tate 
Robinson; Herbert Hitch, secretary, Army and 
Navy Y.M.C.A. 


WILLIAMSPORT (Penn) group was one 
of the “February babies.” Irving C. Boerlin 
of State College, Penn., and a member of the 
National’ Community Council Committee of 
the FCA, helped bring it into being. First 
meeting was held at the James V. Brown 
Memorial Library. Officers elected include H. 
Carleton Hess, president; Rev. Samuel Worr, 
vice-president; Carleton F. Ames, sec.-treas. 
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NEW YORK’s group has a new slate of 
officers, many of whom are “originals”, num- 
bered among the founders; some of whom are 
newcomers who have within the past year 
shown themselves to be valuable members. ... 
New president is Willard Van Dyke (Afili- 
ated Films); vice-president is John Flory 
(Grant, Flory & Williams); secretary, Miss 
Sophie Hohne (March of Time Film Forum 
Edition); treasurer, Dr. Grace Fisher Ram- 
say (American Museum of Natural History). 
Members of the Executive Board are: Tom 
Brandon (Brandon Films, Inc.); Al Rosen- 
berg (McGraw-Hill Text-Films); Richard 
Griffith (National Board of Review and out- 
going president of the N. Y. Film Council) ; 
Emily Jones (Educational Film Library 
Assoc., and 1947 secretary); Rohama Lee 
(FILM NEWS); Irving Jacoby (Affiliated 
Films); Dr. Irene Cypher (New York Uni- 
versity); Robert Snyder (Film Program 
Services); Martha Jane Smith (Girl Scouts). 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
One of the best ways you can help Film 
Councils in your area is by offering 
them films free of charge for previews, 
and by supplying equipment when pos- 
sible. This is good in two ways—it helps 
the Film Council to establish them- 
selves, and it is the best possible way 
to get prospective purchasers or users 
to see your new films. We suggest that 
you write your FCA State Chairman 
today and offer your cooperation. 


WASHINGTON Film Council election re- 
sults are as follows: Chairman, Roger Al- 
bright, Dir. of Educational Services Dept., 
Motion Picture Assoc. of America; vice- 
chairman, Dr. Samuel F. Harby, Veterans 
Administration; secretary, Miss Florence Cari- 
ker (secretary in “real life” also to Mr. 
Albright); treasurer, Mrs. Marian Jarnigan 
(secretary to outgoing president Chester Lind- 
strom, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture). The execu- 
tive committee consists of: Seerley Reid, U. S. 
Office of Education; Mrs. Aubrey Lee 
Graham; Keith E. Adamson, Int'l. Motion 
Picture Division, Dept. of State; Paul How- 
ard, American Library <Assoc.; J. Walter 
Evans, Chief of Training Films Division, Naval 
Air Station. Arch Mercey, editor of “Amer- 
ican Marine Engineer”; Al Sherman, film 
consultant; Don Carlos Ellis, chief, Audio- 
Visual Dvn. Medical Illustration Service are 
the Program Committee. Jan Otten, “Motion 
Picture Duily” correspondent, and Winifred 
Johnston, freelance writer, are the Publicity 
Committee. 


ROCHESTER’s new president is Dr. Paul 
Reed, Director of Radio and Visual Education, 
Rochester (N.Y.) Public Schools, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, Film Council 
of America. 


Films to Revitalize 


Wide Variety of Subjects on: 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
MENTAL HEALTH 
PARENT EDUCATION 
WORLD TRADE 

And Many Others 


For New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Write to Dept. “F” 


Formal or Informal Education 


Meet leading women of the world on 
the screen—artists, legislators, stylists, 
river pilots, athletes, educators. . . . 


NU-ART IS ALSO OFFICIAL 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
“FILMS OF THE NATIONS” 


Write for the new listing. 


Over 175 features, 300 short subjects, 
covering all categories, available 


a 
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ASSOCIATION: FILMS 
A. MOTION BUREAU) 
: Now available in 16mm— 
WOMAN 
| 
l-reel . . . 8 mins. 
. . - Rental $2 per 
day ... Sales Price 
a $30. 
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Pearl Buck 


They can stop teaching! Better not to teach 
at all than to teach what suits a bigoted local 


group. Better to let children grow up illiterate 


than to teach them the wrong things, if you 
know they are wrong and go on teaching them 
in order to hold your job. .. .” 

In conclusion Miss Buck said: “Only the 
brave should teach, only the men and women 
whose integrity cannot be shaken, whose 
minds are enlightened enough to understand 
the high calling of the teacher, whose hearts 
are unshakeably loyal to the young, whatever 
the threats of the old who are in power. 
There is no hope for our world unless we 
can educate a different kind of man and 
woman. I put the teacher higher than any 
other person in the world today—in responsi- 
bility and opportunity. Only the brave should 
teach. 

“Only those who love the young should 
teach. Teaching is not a way to make a liveli- 
hood. It is a vocation. It is as sacred as priest- 
hood; an innate desire, as inescapable as the 
genius which compels a great artist. Indeed, 
a true teacher is a priest and an artist. If he 
has not the concern for humanity, the love 
of living creatures, the vision of the priest 
and the artist, he must not teach. Teachers 
who hate to teach can only have pupils who 
hate to learn. A great and true teacher thinks 
of the child, dreams in the child, sees his 
visions not in himself but in the flowering of 
the child into manhood and womanhood.” 

“Then, what are the essentials of informa- 
tion must be considered, for reform of cur- 
ticula. One reason why the children are so 
bored in school today is that they are faced 
with such mountains of facts they can only 
survive by escape. . . . No human mind can 
possibly hold all the facts the average child 
is supposed to know by the time he gets to 
high school graduation. And why should he 
know them? Facts can be found in books at 
any time they are wanted. What the child 
should be taught is first how to discover what 
it is he wants to know, then where to find 
that information. This is the whole means of 
education.” 

Her final words were: . . . “Widen the hori- 
zons, you who are true teachers of the young, 
and you will find no more boredom in your 
classrooms, or in your own hearts. . . . The 
hours of a child’s life are precious. They are 
learning hours, and the fewest possible should 
be spent upon a wooden seat inside a room. 
Not one should be spent in boredom. The 
end of education should be the man and 
woman ‘at home in the world.’ A new and 
revivified education must make mind and 
heart ready for world living, world under- 
standing, world responsibility—the world citi- 
zen. There must be some among you who are 
brave enough to begin the liberation of edu- 
cation from the local and from the inept. 
Begin, I beg you, and others will follow your 
leadership. 

“The word teacher is a great word. In the 
East, a wise man is called Teacher. It is the 
highest term of respect. The greatest hunger 
of the human soul is still to learn wisdom, 
and to find goodness. In our country some- 
thir of the glory has passed from that word 
Teecher. Let it be restored.” 
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Television 


operation through the installation of ten RCA 
Victor receivers in rooms on the operating 
floor of the hospital. Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 
Director of Johns Hopkins Hospital and the 
audience of doctors and surgeons were highly 
enthusiastic over the results. 

The impact of this demonstration on the 
medical: world can be appreciated from the 
fact that after the Johns Hopkins demon- 
stration, the American College of Surgeons 
invited RCA Victor to stage a comparable 
demonstration at their national convention at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City. 
In this demonstration an operating room of the 
New York Hospital was figuratively transported 
by television to the Waldorf Astoria every day 
for a week. Thousands of surgeons from all 
parts of the United States were able to view 
at first hand a variety of operations. 

There are many current examples of the 

educational use of television. In Chicago, an 
outstanding series of programs has been pre- 
sented through the cooperation of Station 
WBKB and the Board of Education. In New 
York, Edward Stasheff, of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s FM Station WNYE and a pioneer in 
educational television, arranged for a series 
of television programs over both the NBC and 
the CBS outlets. Yale, CCNY, NYU, and The 
New School for Social Research, and others 
have done leading work in the educational 
television field. 
‘In Philadelphia, Temple University with its 
Television Forum, is the first university dis- 
cussion program to be televised on a regular 
schedule. The program featuring members of 
the Temple University Debate Council, is pre- 
sented weekly and is relayed to Baltimore 
and Washington. Other types of educational 
programs are being considered by Temple in 
cooperation with Station WFIL-TV. 


Television also offers an important outlet 
for educational and _ non-theatrical films. 
Broadcasting stations are on the air many hours 
each week. Non-theatrical and educational 
films are particularly valuable for standby and 
fill-in programs. Occasionally, they can be 
integrated into a regular commercial feature. 
As an example, Heinel Motors of Philadelphia, 
an automobile sales and service organization, 
is currently sponsoring a series of motion pic- 
tures prepared by various States showing their 
scenic, industrial, and historic attractions. 

Motion pictures of an international travel 
nature are also welcomed by television. Films 
showing the crafts of India, and ancient cul- 
ture of Egypt, physical training programs in 
Sweden—all these and many other documen- 
tary films make good television. In addition, 
there are newsreels; motion picture “digests” 
of literary classics; science and industrial films 
—and these barely scratch the surface of the 
non-theatrical films used by television. 


Television then, presents an excellent me- 
dium for showing non-theatrical films provid- 
ing, of course, the films meet television’s re- 
quirements. Most stations have their own film 
departments. Educators will find them co- 
cperative. 

Television’s full effect on the educational 
field depends to a great degree on educators 
themselves. There is a tremendous opportunity 
for educators and television stations to work 


on the Best 16mm 


SHORT SUBJECTS? 
Educational . . . Entertaining! 


6 NATURE FILMS 


Fascinating studies of the beav- 


5 AMERICAN HISTORY FILMS 


Authentic dramatizations, rich in 
human values, of the great land- 
marks in America's growth. Two 
reels each. List Price: $90.00 each. 


CTURES CORP. 
115 W. 45th St.,New York Y 


FILM NEWS is on sale at 
Washington Square Bookshop, 
27 West 8th St., New York 
Gotham Book Mart, 

41 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Brentano's 

586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Willoughbys, 

110 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 
Thorburn & Abbott Ltd. 

115 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., 


AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES 
1% reels—$45 List 


together to develop program material of edu- 
cational value. 

Television is here to stay. It is reaching the 
public. It is influencing the public. It can 
become one of the greatest educational forces 
ever developed. To make it such is a challenge 
to the ingenuity and resourcefulness of our 
educational leaders. 
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See tiful and the strange in the 
Se | world of nature. One reel each. 
List Price: $25.00 each. 
CATCHING CROCODILES 
PEOPLE OF THE PONDS 
OUR DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
OUR CONSTITUTION 
ae OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 
“POST -Write for FREE catalog to Dept. 31. 
3 
1600. Broadway. N.Y. : 


THE CALVIN COMPANY of Kansas City, 
Mo., is re-issuing (as result of its recent 
Workshop, reported in FILM NEWS of Nov.- 
Dec./47) its one-time organ, “The Aperture.” 
Subtitled “Workshop Publication for 16mm 
Film Producers,” its purpose is “to encom- 
pass the problems and techniques involved in 
16mm motion picture production.” First issue 
features a section on “Camera Equipment,” 
reproduced here for our readers’ information 
and/or comment. It lists the minimum 
amount required for both indoor and outdoor 
shooting as follows: 


Professional 16mm. camera (with 1” 


lens) $ 585.00 
Two-inch (FI. 6) lems 110.00 
Adapter for two-inch lens. 13.00 
Wide angle (15mm. F2.7) lens............ 65.00 
Adapter for wide angle lens................ 13.00 
Professional tripod and tee ........0-0 225.00 
Exposure meter 30.00 
Spider box 50.00 
Cable (100 feet) 100.00 
Connector and connecting cable ........ 5.00 
8 flood lights (complete 450.00 
3 2000 spots 360.00 
Tape measure 3.50 
Small slate and chalk ............cscscssssss 2.00 
Reflectors (materials to make).......... 2.00 

$2,138.50 

“The Aperture” goes on to say: “The 


prices are also a minimum approximation. 
You can spend many times this amount, of 
course, and spend it wisely; but you can get 
by on this. The make or type of equipment 
used depends, naturally, on the budget avail- 
able and the use you want to make of the 
equipment. Practically all equipmeat is de- 
signed to meet certain needs, and it is a com- 
paratively simple process of evaluation to de- 
termine which is best for individual require- 
ments.” 

We understand that the Calvin Company’s 
photographic department is prepared, as a 
goodwill service, to assist with equipment prob- 
lems in any way it can. Address is 1105 E. 
15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

NATCO, INC., of Chicago has just an- 
nounced “The 3030,” a new 16mm. sound 
projector effectively designed for heavy duty 
use. We understand it is already in great 
demand by road show operators and other 
projectionists requiring durable as well as eas- 
ily portable machines, and is also expected to 
be popular for home use because of its light 
weight (37 pounds; projector and speaker in 
one case), as well as its low price ($289.50). 
... A feature is its axial flow cooling system, 
a principle originating in jet propelled en- 
gines. As result of this improved cooling, 
film life is said to be greatly extended and 
quieter operation assured. Constructed as a 
complete unit assembly and with fewer moving 
parts than conventional systems, this one is 
easier to service. . . . The amplifier in the 
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by C. MORGAN JONES 


Victor Lite-Weight sound projectors for the Los Angeles City Schools. . . . Left to right: 
H. C. Grubbs, Victor Animatograph; Allison J. McNay, Supervisor, Secondary Schools 
Visual Education Section; R. C. Thomas, Coast Visual Education Co.; Miss Margaret Divisia, 
Head Supervisor, Visual Education Dept; Dr. Vierling Kersey, Supt. Los Angeles City 
Schools; Mrs. Mary Putnam, Supervisor, Elementary Schools Visual Education Section; 
W. H. Utz, Robert R. Avis, Coast Visual Education Co. 


Natco 3030 employs what is said to be the 
first selenium rectifier in the history of 16mm. 
sound projectors. “Basic amplifier used has 
a 5-watt output with a frequency response 
which is flat, from 100 to 10,000 cycles. At 
400 cycles there is less than 3 per cent distor- 
tion,” according to Ray Myerson, general 
manager of the Chicago plant. “And this 
electronically-coupled input circuit eliminates 
the possibility of extraneous noises being 
picked up in the photo-electric circuit.” Other 
significant features are: 

No convertors necessary; AC-DC 105-125 
volt; 50 or 60 cycle . . . up to 2,000 feet film 
capacity . . . 750-watt lamp (1,000 watts can 
be used) . . . 2” Fl. 6 coated lens... . Un- 
derwriters Laboratories approved. For fur- 
ther information, write Ray Myerson, Natco, 
Inc., 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, 
Til. 


DeVRY CORPORATION’S “Super 16” 
made the N. Y. “Herald-Tribune” news pages 
recently. Titled “l6mm. Film Given Big- 
Screen Display,” and subtitled, “Signal Corps 
Says Device Can Be Used in Theaters,” the 
story read as follows: , 

“The photographic branch of the Army 
Signal Corps Laboratories has disclosed it has 
a new motion picture projector for 16mm. 
film that can be used to show pictures effec- 
tively on screens of big theaters. 

“The projector, manufactured by the 
DeVry Corporation of Chicago for use by the 
Special Services of the Army, might even- 
tually be adopted by big movie houses and 
Hollywood studios, according to Edward K. 
Kaprelian, chief of the photographic branch 
of the Signal Corps. He said it had been im- 
possible heretofore to get enough light in the 
16mm projector to show pictures on big 
screens, suitable for regulation 35mm film. A 
new lens, with a longer focal length has been 
developed by DeVry to overcome that dif- 


ficulty. The projector also has overcome 
“jumping,” according to the designers, allow- 
ing the film to run at high speed through 
the projector without producing a blurred 
image on the screen. 

“The model for the Army is similar to one 
that will soon be placed on the market for 
the photographic industry, it was explained 
in New York by a DeVry representative.” 

The “representative” referred to is Alfred 
E. Devereaux of Eye Gate House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, who has a model 
now for demonstration and advises that deliv- 
ery will be within 60 days. 


* * * 


OPERADIO’S “EXPLAINETTE” attracted 
considerable attention at the Atlantic City 
A.A.S.A.-N.E.A. convention. A slidefilm pro- 
jector, it does not use gongs to indicate the 
time of picture change but, instead, signal 
dots which are not visible to the audience. 
The “Explainette” uses standard 35mm film 
and the sound track is replaced by the dot- 
signal track. A standard disc recorder is 
used and the turntable is geared directly to 
the film. Whenever a dot is exposed, one 
frame advances automatically. This slidefilm 
projector can be utilized with any 12- or 
16-inch record, which can be made in the 
same manner as broadcast transcriptions. Fur- 
ther details will be included in FILM NEWS’ 
next issue. In the meantime, write Operadio 
Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


RAVEN SCREEN, 314 E. 35th St., N. Y. C., 
are busy on a new tripod they expect to have 
ready soon. .. . RADIANT MANUFACTUR- 
ING CORP., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, 
recently introduced their new “Easematic” 
counter-balanced tripod screen (sizes from 
63x84 inches to 70x94 inches). 
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GROUP LEADERS AND TEACHERS NOW 
INSURE SUCCESSFUL DISCUSSION 
ON IMPORTANT SOCIAL ISSUES 
WITH VITAL FP! 35mm_ FILMSTRIPS 


(TIMELY: FP] FILMSTRIP TITLES 


$3.00 postpals each with printed speechnotes 
I ONE WORLD OR NONE 
HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM 
WORLD CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
- UP AND ATOM! 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 

CHALLENGE OF WORLD TRADE 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 

THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE 

UMT—PRO AND CON 

ECONOMICS FOR EVERYBODY 

MEDICAL INSURANCE 

AMERICA’S HOUSING CRISIS ($5.00) 
HOW TO BE HAPPY AND FREE 

TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS 

FREE TO BE DIFFERENT 

FORWARD — ALL TOGETHER 

IT’S UP TO YOU 

THE HOUSE OF GOD 

AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HOLIDAYS 
MAN — ONE FAMILY 

THE SPIRAL OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
PACIFIC RACES 

EARLY AMERICANS 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

CULTURE AND’ CREED 

HAPPILY EVEN AFTER 

YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU ($6.00) 


SEND NOW FOR ILLUSTRATED FPI DISCUSSION FILMSTRIP CATALOGUE | 


FILM 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. + HA 2-0100 
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the remarkable, “‘Theatre-Tone’’ 


| Re SOUND PROJECTOR 


EASY 

TO OPERATE 

ON AC-OR D 
-CURRENTI 

Simple 4-point threading is 
easy 2 child cen do it. Other 


_ VOLUME A 
BRILLIAN 
Perfect sound and tone 
and phonograph pickup ¢ 
nections: .. Sound or sileat. 


Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now more homes, schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 


very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing _ 
éase of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the had 
Revere“16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and CY e e 


audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 
| Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50 Complete. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS | 


